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New downtown complex welcomed with enthusiasm 


Concordia’s new building is a welcome newcomer to the city core, says Mayor Gérald Tremblay 


T: mood was much, much 
warmer than the weather as 
politicians from three levels of gov- 
ernment congratulated Concordia on 
its future Integrated Engineering, 
Computer Science and Visual Arts 
Complex. They were taking part in a 
groundbreaking ceremony, held 
mid-morning on May 13 in a tent 
erected on the site, a now-empty lot 
on Ste. Catherine St. between Guy 
and Mackay Sts. 

As he has on many occasions now, 
Rector Frederick Lowy emphasized 


the importance of the new building, 
part of a $300-million construction 
project that will consolidate Concor- 
dia’s activities in 10 buildings, as 
opposed to the current 70, including 
much-needed recreation space. 

It also gives tangible proof of a 
massive academic renewal that 
includes several hundred new faculty 
members, a push for more research 
activity, and increased enrolment. 

For Mayor Gérald Tremblay, the 
new building is a welcome newcom- 
er to the city core. He hailed the con- 


struction, which will likely begin this 
summer, as a source of new jobs and 
a source of cultural dynamism. 

“Our biggest competitive advan- 
tage is human capital,” Tremblay 
said, and Concordia’s contribution 
to a multilingual, technologically 
adept work force will help make 
Montreal an outstanding city of 
North America. 

André Boisclair, the Quebec minis- 
ter responsible for Montreal, remind- 
ed his audience that the Quebec 
government has contributed nearly 


$100 million (more precisely, $97 
million) to the construction project, 
“an expression of confidence” in the 
university. 

Like the mayor, Boisclair saw it as 
an element of Montreal’s drive for 
economic and social success, and a 
synthesis of technology and culture. 

“We mean business about building 
a modern city where everyone feels 
comfortable to live and create,” he 
said. “We mean business about open- 
ing a window on the world.” 

Lucienne Robillard, head of the 


federal Treasury Board and MP for 
Westmount-Ville Marie, was warm in 
her congratulations, as was David 
Strangway, president of the Canada 
Foundation for Innovation. The CFI 
was one of the earliest donors to the 
integrated complex and both speak- 
ers said that it embodies the goal of 
the Foundation to promote science 
and scholarship across Canada. 

After the speeches, all the digni- 
taries set to with shovels for the pho- 


tographer. 
i Groundbreaking photo on page 6 





Basic mapping concepts are important learning tools for children 


Jacqueline Anderson creates an online atlas of Quebec to help young students explore at their own pace 


BY SIGALIT HOFFMAN 


Joiner Anderson fell in love 
0 





with maps when she was a child. 

w the Concordia geography pro- 
fessor is bringing her passion to ele- 
mentary schoolchildren across the 
province, and maybe even the world. 

“| have always been interested in 
graphics,” she said. “As early as the 
age of four and a half I can remember 
looking at images and being amazed 
at how much information they pre- 
sented.” 

Anderson is working with Jean 
Carriére, a geography professor at the 
Université de Québec a Montréal, 
and Janine Le Sann, a cartography 
professor at the Institute of Geo- 
sciences in Brazil, to create a proto- 
type online atlas of Quebec for 
children aged eight to 17 years. 

The online atlas, which will be 
accessed via the existing atlas Quebec 
and its Regions, is the only one of its 
kind so far. Though there are other 
online atlases, none are geared to 
children, insofar as they incorporate 
good teaching tools. This one is 
child-centered. The site is designed 


to help children identify what they 
know about basic mapping concepts, 
learn at their own pace, and choose 
the topics they want to explore. 

“If you go to a paper atlas, every- 
thing is more or less fixed. With this 
atlas, it’s more like a child driving a 
spaceship,” Anderson said. 

The existing demo Web site 
(http://atlasduquebec.qc.ca/scolaire/) is 
colourful and easy to use and gives 
information of four different levels of 
complexity. The site has a collection 
of thematic maps, links to related 
sites, a glossary, and exercises to 
check if the student has mastered the 
concepts in each level. 

Though the prototype is only avail- 
able in French at the moment, the 
professors are hoping that English 
and Portuguese versions will be pro- 
duced. They expect the French ver- 
sion for levels one and two to be 
ready for schoolchildren by Septem- 
ber. 

The professors designed the site as 
a response to the new educational 
curriculum in Quebec, which has 
changed its focus from teaching chil- 
dren facts to teaching children how 


Jacqueline Anderson with her prototype online atlas of Quebec. 


to learn. These changes also mean 
that less attention will be placed on 
maps in the educational cycles. 
“Given the change in the curricu- 
lum, map skills won't be a big com- 
ponent in primary-level education, so 
it seemed that perhaps it would be a 
good idea to come up with a proto- 
type for children,” Anderson said. 





She believes that graphicacy is the 
“fourth ace in the pack” of the basic 
skills — literacy, numeracy and artic- 
ulacy — but she has noticed that 
many people don’t have basic map- 
reading skills. 

“I once had someone phone me to 
ask me to explain what the scale of 
one to 50,000 meant,” she said. (The 
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person was trying to calculate mov- 
ing costs). 

“The individual had great difficulty 
in understanding that this scale 
meant that two centimetres on the 
map represented one kilometer in 
reality. It proved very difficult to 
explain on the phone. The final solu- 
tion involved asking the person to 
drive from point A to point B.” 

Almost 30 years ago, Anderson’s 
interest in map users prompted her 
to leave her job at the Ministry of 
Defense in London, and led to her 
teaching career at Concordia. 

After completing a PhD in the 
development of mapping skills in 
five- and six-year-old children, she 
was co-founder, in 1995, of the 
International Cartographers Associa- 
tion (ICA) Cartography and Chil- 
dren’s Commission. 

In the early 1990s, “cartography 
and children were not a subject in 
the scope of the ICA,” she said. “They 
were more concerned with the edu- 
cation of cartographers. Given the 
changes in technology, we argue that 
the map producers and users of the 
future are the children of today.” 


Smart ventilation improves efficiency and indoor air 


Researchers compare notes on hybrid ventilation, which combines natural and mechanical sources 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


peakers at scientific conferences 

normally discuss the same topic, 
but they are not always on the same 
page. Last week, Concordia invited 
speakers involved in an international 
hybrid ventilation project to compare 
notes with their collaborators. 

Experts from 15 countries came to 
talk about their part in the research. 
Fariborz Haghighat, a professor in 
Concordia’s Department of Building, 
Civil and Environmental Engineer- 
ing, organized the conference, and is 
the Canadian representative on the 
project. In an interview following the 
two-day event, Haghighat and two of 
the speakers from overseas explained 
the merits of hybrid ventilation. 

“The project was launched four 
years ago, with the purpose of 
improving energy efficiency in build- 
ings,” Haghighat said. “This is an 
increasingly important issue because 
of global warming and the creation of 
greenhouse gases like CO’. Buildings 
account for nearly 30 per cent of our 
total energy consumption, so mini- 
mizing this consumption in any way 
has a direct impact on the environ- 
ment. Hybrid ventilation does this by 
minimizing the reliance on mechani- 
cal ventilation systems.” Haghighat’s 
part in the research is to develop 
computer simulations to model the 
system’s performance. 

“It is a new concept in ventilation, 
which combines mechanical and nat- 
ural ventilation [wind],” said Per 
Heiselberg, a professor in the Hybrid 
Ventilation Centre in Aalborg Univer- 
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Seen at the hybrid ventilation conference are, left to right, Dr. Will 


A 


en de Gids (TNO Building and Constriction 


Research, Netherlands), Professor Gérard Gurracino (Director of the Laboratoire des Sciences de |’Habitat, Ecole 
national des travaux publics de |’ Etat, France), Professor Per Heiselberg (Aalborg University, Denmark, operating 
agent of the Annex 35 project), Professor Fariborz Haghighat (organizer of the conference and Canadian 
representative on this international research project), Dr. Peter Wouters (head, Air Infiltration and Ventilation 
Center, Belgium Building Research Institute), and Dr. Morad Atif (Canadian IEA ECBCS executive committee 
member, Institute for Research in Construction, National Research Council of Canada). 


sity, Denmark. “The idea is that there 
are two possibilities, the natural dri- 
ving forces of wind, or mechanical 
ventilation and cooling. Hybrid venti- 
lation chooses the optimal mode that 
results in the best energy efficiency, 
while ensuring good indoor climate 
and air quality.” 

Better indoor air should mean 
fewer cases of sick building syn- 
drome, which is a growing concern 


for occupants and building owners. 
“This ventilation system addresses 
sick building syndrome by removing 
contaminants from the indoor envi- 
ronment, and maintaining a flow of 
fresh air.” 

In one of the product’s case stud- 
ies, a school was renovated with 
hybrid ventilation, and the number 
of asthma cases at the school 
dropped sharply. 


W.F. de Gids, a researcher at TNO 
Building and Construction Research 
in the Netherlands, explained that 
the key to the system is in the intelli- 
gent computerized controls. 

“One of the keys to optimization is 
determining the correct amount of 
time you should rely on natural ver- 
sus mechanical ventilation, and to 
switch effectively between the two, 
you need a very intelligent control 





algorithm. There are natural and 
mechanical systems already in place 
in most buildings; what is lacking is 
the computer brain to balance the 
two.” 

The project, called Annex 35, 
includes a number of case studies, 
buildings around the world which 
are designed or renovated to show- 
case the ventilation system’s advan- 
tages. 

“These are first-generation build- 
ings with hybrid ventilation,” said 
Heiselberg, “The buildings have 
achieved a reduction in cooling ener- 
gy by 25 to 50 per cent and the fan 
energy by 10 to 20 per cent. They 
have proven the potential of this sys- 
tem, that it is possible both to build 


12 for greater energy efficiency and a 


better indoor environment.” 


3 While the case studies were devel- 


oped overseas, Haghighat said that 
last week’s conference brings that 
knowledge to our shores. 

“These researchers are working 
together to develop a methodology 
for hybrid ventilation, and this con- 
ference was intended to transfer this 
information to Canadian architects 
and engineers.” 

The conference was sponsored by 
Natural Resources Canada, the 
National Research Council of Cana- 
da, Concordia, University and the Air 
Infiltration Ventilation Centre 
(AIVC). 

The international project is spon- 
sored by the International Energy 
Agency. Haghighat’s part of the 
research is supported by Natural 
Resources Canada. 


Concordia’s Native Access to Engineering Web site wins honours 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


oncordia’s Native Access to 

Engineering Program (NAEP) 
Web site gained international expo- 
sure this month when it was chosen 
one of the Eisenhower National 
Clearinghouse’s “Digital Dozen” for 
May 2002. 

The ENC is a major math and sci- 
ence education Web portal based in 
the United States. It serves to identify 
effective curriculum resources, create 
professional development materials, 
and disseminate useful information 
and products in the field. 

The NAEP project was conceived 
in 1993 by the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science in cooper- 
ation with the Quebec Order of 
Engineers, to address the low partici- 
pation rate of aboriginal people in the 
applied sciences in Canada. 

This had long been an interest of 
NAEP founder Corinne Jetté, a mem- 
ber of the Tuscarora Nation, who 
teaches technical writing in the Fac- 
ulty. Dawn Wiseman, the program 
coordinator, had got involved in sci- 
ence programs aimed at schoolchild- 


ren as an undergraduate in engineer- 
ing. She became so galvanized by the 
work that she is now integrating her 
experience into her MA project in 
media studies. 

In 1998, with financial help from 
the government of Canada, they 
launched the NAEP Web site so that 
teachers and students, many of them 
in isolated communities in Canada’s 
North, could be provided with an 
introduction to engineering and sci- 
ence tailored specifically for them. 
Over the past year, the Web site has 
been redesigned, and the introducto- 
Ty page says it best: 

“First Nation communities are 
growing. They need more housing 
and hospitals; improved roads and 
runways; safe sewage and water treat- 
ment. To support this growth, First 
Nations need people who know the 
communities and can build the 
future while honouring the past: 
teachers and doctors; politicians and 
nurses; entrepreneurs and engineers. 

“We work with the engineering 
profession and academic institutions, 
as well as government and business, 
to develop programming which will 





The program aims to keep aboriginal youth in school. 


encourage aboriginal youth to stay in 
school and pursue post-secondary 
studies in the pure and applied sci- 
ences. 

“Most importantly, we work with 
First Nations communities — stu- 
dents, teachers, parents, elders and 
leaders from across Canada — to 
ensure that the programming we pro- 
duce is relevant and meets the needs 
and expectations of the community. 
Cooperative partnerships of this kind 
are crucial.” 


The Native Access to Engineering 
Program Web site, at www.nativeac- 
cess.com, is bright and attractive and 
offers nearly 1,000 individual pages 
and more than 1,500 links to exter- 
nal sources. It’s full of ideas bound to 
appeal to these students, including 
games, puzzles and intriguing links. 

“Ancestral engineering” describes 
the practical problems that had to be 
solved for survival in the rugged con- 
ditions of the past. “Community pro- 
jects” describes current work in their 


own backyard, such as the launching 
of satellites and scientific instruments 
near Churchill, Man., and the sophis- 
ticated geographic information sys- 
tem (GIS) that is helping some of the 
Shuswap people of B.C. protect their 
traplines and sacred grounds from 
inappropriate development. 

Other NAEP projects include a 
resource guide on where to study 
engineering across Canada, curricu- 
lum sets for teachers with connec- 
tions to math and science that are 
relevant to First Nations students, 
and a professional development con- 
ference called DreamCatching. The 
NAEP also participates in local, 
regional, national and international 
events such as academic conferences 
and career fairs. 

Partners in the Web site project 
include the Office of Learning Tech- 
nologies (Human Resources Develop- 
ment Canada), the Learning, 
Employment and Human Resources 
Development Directorate (Indian and 
Northern Affairs Canada), and the 
Ministére de l’Education du Québec, 
with ongoing involvement from IBM 
Canada. 





Concordia’'s Thursday Report 


The NFB during the Cold War 


The Film Board reflected our sexual insecurities: Tom Waugh 


BY ELEANOR BROWN 





he sissy flower flounces and 

wiggles and shamelessly cavorts 
until two pipe-smoking men in suits 
and ties, the Neighbours of the title, 
fight over it to the death. 

Concordia Cinema Professor 
Thomas Waugh is astounded that the 
National Film Board’s now-legendary 
filmmaker Norman McLaren got 
away with this silent short in the 
1950s. “Whatever the explanation, 
50 years later, Neighbours is as inter- 
esting for its treatment of Cold War 
gender insecurity as it is for its brave 
discourse on Cold War missile envy,” 
Waugh said. 

He was speaking at the DeSéve 
Cinema on May 4 as one of two Con- 
cordia University Research Fellows 
for 2002. In his lecture, titled “Mon- 
key on the Back: National Cinema 
and Queer Others During Canada’s 
Cold War (1945 to 1960),” Waugh 
connected the personal and the polit- 
ical in a wide-ranging look at art and 
propaganda. 

The squabbling neighbours of the 
classic NFB film were modern, mid- 
dle-class conformists and consumers 
who had displaced the macho cow- 
boys and entrepreneurs in a new 
social order. Waugh said that their 
descent into savagery exposes “an 
intense ideological struggle over mas- 
culinity.” 

The postwar era was a time of great 
upheaval. While the United States 
rushed headlong into purging and 
scapegoating of communists and 
homosexuals, Canada lagged slightly 
behind, a “kind of branch-plant tag- 
along version.” 

This country, like the U.S., experi- 
enced the official institutionalization 
of psychiatry after the war, Waugh 
said. The NFB, reflecting the ethos of 
the time, produced a series of films 
on mental health whose underlying 
message was that citizens with a Peter 
Pan complex must be forced to grow 


up. 





recommendation was recent- 

ly made by an internal com- 
mittee to enter into a partnership 
with a new food services provider 
at the end of Sodexho’s current 
contract, which expires on May 
31. Negotiations are in the final 
stages with a successor, and a new 
contract will be signed in the days 
to come. 

In the meantime, there will be a 
gap in certain services as Sodexho 
dismantles its operations and the 
new provider prepares for major 
renovations of existing premises 
and several new and improved ser- 
vice outlets. All food service con- 
tracts for events which have been 





Cinema Professor Tom Waugh, Concordia University Research Fellow, 2002. 


“The series symbolically cemented 
the shift from the villainy of fascism 
to the villainy of controlling or dis- 
tant mothers.” Its catalogue would 
soon be filled with movies on gender 
and masculinity, “the kind of films 
that express anxiety about bachelors 
and spinsters, and warn us of great 
but unspoken dangers.” 

Being Different shows a little boy 
being warned to toughen up by his 
best friend after he waxed poetic 
about spending a summer chasing 
pretty butterflies. “Nobody does that 
unless they're a little crazy, or a girl,” 
he is admonished. “It makes people 
feel funny when you're different like 
that.” 

Feeling of Hostility features Claire, 
whose distant mother makes her des- 
perate for the love of another woman, 
her teacher, but she is unsuccessful, 
and eventually can trust no one. 
“Although she is not conscious of it, 
Claire cannot like men,” intones the 
narrator. 

Sometimes, Waugh noted, it is 
what’s left unsaid that has impact. 
“One kind of marginality remains 
unmentionable and off-screen, and 
that is at the very centre of the cor- 
pus, the real monkey on the back of 


Food services on campus undergoing changes 


confirmed for dates after June 1, 
2002, will be honoured by the new 
service provider. 

Vice-Rector Services Michael Di 
Grappa apologizes for any incon- 
venience caused by this gap in reg- 
ular service, but assures the 
community that major improve- 
ments in campus food services are 
imminent. 

You can keep informed of 
changes in food service delivery by 
logging on tothe Concordia home 
page at www.concordia.ca. For 
more information, please call Patri- 
cia Posius, Administrator, Vice- 
Rector Services, at 848-4816. 

Hours of operation by location 






Concordia’s Thursday Report 


the postwar NFB,” Waugh explained. 

Waugh said what has been called 
the “gay male expulsion from repre- 
sentation” lasted into the 1980s at the 
NFB. However, Neighbours creator 
McLaren was gay. 

Even today, the film seems star- 
tling and raw. At the time, it was a 
bombshell, and not only because of 
its avant-garde film technique. 
McLaren created a startling pas de 
deux with the savage suburbanites, 
who acquire warrior facepaint and 
rip off their shirts. 

Censors wanted two violent scenes 
in which the men kill each others’ 
wives and babies to be deleted. “It 
became a rivalry over a flower by two 
apparent bachelors,” Waugh said, 
bemused. “This is a very queer 
flower, rather camp at the very least. 
This little flower, in its own context 
of silence, I think needs to be seen as 
a full-blown icon of Cold War 
desire.” 

Waugh founded the Concordia 
interdisciplinary studies program in 
sexuality and the lecture series in 
HIV/AIDS. Maclean’s magazine has 
cited him as a reason to choose Con- 
cordia for cinema studies over any 
other university in Canada. 








(resumption of services will be 
announced on www.concordia.ca): 
@ Tim Horton’s fourth floor, Hall 
Building: Monday to Thursday, 7 
a.m. to 7 p.m.; Friday, 7 a.m. to 1 
p.m. Closed as of Friday, May 17. 
@ Tim Horton’s, LB Building: Mon- 
day to Friday, 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Closed as of Tuesday, May 28. 

@ Campus Centre, Loyola: Monday 
to Friday, 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. Closed 
as of Friday, May 24. 

@ Vending (snack) machines: Closed 
as of Wednesday, May 29. 

@ Catering Services: Closed Thurs- 
day, May 30. All orders for the last 
week of May must be confirmed 
by Friday, May 24, 5 p.m. 
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Names 
NEWS 


Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/ze pop up in 
the media more often than you might think! 






Bassel Salloukh (Political Science) was on CBC national television 
several times recently, as an expert on the politics of the Middle East. 
Henry Habib (Political Science, emeritus) was asked April 15 by The 
Gazette what he would do in U.S. secretary of state Colin Powell's 
place. He said Powell should proceed as if there were no terrorism, 
and make every effort to bring the peacemaking process back on 
track. 











Greg Nielsen and Donat Taddeo were interviewed for a feature arti- 
cle in The Gazette about the legacy of tapes of BBC news broadcasts 
from 1970 to 1986 now being transferred to CD-ROM. Taddeo, a col- 
league of the late Denis Diniacopoulos in the Department of Com- 
munication Studies, talked of his friend's interest in the BBC news, 
going back to his childhood in wartime France. Nielsen, who is now 
head of the Centre for Broadcast Studies, praised Diniacopoulos for 
having preserved a dying form of news-gathering for scholarly use. 









In an essay in The Gazette, Frederick Krantz (History/Liberal Arts 
College) excoriated student and pro-Palestinian activist Zev Tiefen- 
bach for an earlier essay in the newspaper. Krantz said that “Tiefen- 
bach's invocation of his Jewishness as a kind of moral validation of 
his political views is . . . an old stock-in-trade of anti-Israel propagan- 
da.” 


Christopher Jackson, dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts and himself a 
conductor, was asked for his views on the angry departure of mae- 
stro Charles Dutoit after a public rebuke from the players in the Mon- 
treal Symphony Orchestra. He told The Gazette that a conductor 
needs to be forceful. “It's a musical dictatorship." 














Frank Chalk (History) was quoted in a long article in the Ottawa Citi- 
zen about the prosecution — or lack thereof — of war criminals. “If 
we're going to end the culture of impunity that surrounds genocide 
and develop a culture of accountability, it's vital,” he said, and called 
it “extremely frustrating and disappointing” that so little has been 
done by the Canadian government in this regard. 







Enn Raudsepp, chair of Journalism, called for a public inquiry into 
media ownership in an essay in The Gazette. He pointed out that only 
eight English-language centres in Canada have more than one news- 
paper, and in several of these, both have the same owner. Eighty per 
cent of newspapers’ revenue comes from advertising, which drives 
the enterprise, and when chains buy more newspapers, they squeeze 
more money out of them with cutbacks, often to the detriment of 
quality for the discerning reader. 










Angela Ford-Rosenthal, a lecturer in Sociology, was asked by The 
Gazette to explain the phenomenon of wife-killing, of which there are 
about 100 cases a year in Canada. These men feel they own their 
wives, and don't want to share them, she said. Moreover, their identi- 
ty is closely bound up with their wife’s existence, which is why many 
of them subsequently kill themselves. 







William Bukowski (Psychology) was asked by The Gazette about the 
well-being of a 12-year-old Sikh boy who wanted to wear his kirpan to 
school for religious reasons, and was first excluded, then readmitted, 
amid controversy. He was sympathetic. “Inter-peer conformity is 
never higher than in Grades 7 and 8,” he said. “As people, we all 
champion the notion of individuality, yet we know the value of fitting 
in.” 












Harold Simpkins (Marketing) is one of three entrepreneurs behind 
Email.ca, an Internet marketing company. As reported by Susan Pinker 
in The Gazette, the new enterprise has acquired 650 dot.ca domain 
names over four years, and is gradually attaching real businesses to 
them that sell goods and services. It's like virtual real estate, they say, 
and has stayed afloat, and growing for four years now. 







Harold Chorney (Political Science), who ran as a candidate for Vision 
Montreal in Dollard des Ormeaux, appeared often on local television, 
French and English, during the municipal campaign, including a week- 
ly Newswatch panel with Dennis Trudeau and Robert Libman. He’s 
still at it. Over the past month he has appeared on Global half a dozen 
times discussing conflicts of interest and other municipal issues. In 
December, he was on a national CBC-TV panel with Alan Gregg and 
Jeff Rubin discussing the federal budget. He also wrote an essay for 
the Saturday Gazette, “Don’t drop our dollar: Abandoning Canadian 
currency would further erode this country’s sovereignty.” It figures in 
his research on foreign exchange rates and the development of a 
commodity-based currency. 














Karin Doerr (CMLL) was featured in The Gazette in March, in an arti- 
cle headlined “Scholars decode Nazis’ vocabulary,” and in The Cana- 
dian Jewish News in April, in “Unique German-English lexicon 
defines Nazi terms.” Doerr recently co-authored a book called Nazi 
Deutsch/Nazi German: An English Lexicon of the Language of the 
Third Reich. 



























William Curran re-appointed to Libraries 


he Board of Governors, on the recommendation of an evaluation com- 
mittee, has re-appointed William Curran to another five-year term as 
Director of Libraries, ending May 31, 2008. 

Curran became director in May 1998. Under his leadership, Concordia’s 
library system adopted several major initiatives to make services more accessi- 
ble, including the introduction of 24-hour access in Webster Library to pro- 
vide extended service for users prior to the exams. 

With IITS, the library also launched the first wireless Internet I-Book pilot 
project, a first for academic libraries in Quebec. This was followed by a laptop- 
borrowing service and an electronic reference service via e-mail. 

Major renovations were undertaken at the Webster Library, resulting in the 
addition of much-needed stack and seating space for users, better use of exist- 
ing staff space and greater visibility for service points. The installation of the 
first automatic check-out machines allows users to borrow materials when the 
service desks are closed. 

Under Curran’s leadership, the purchase of the Irving Layton Collection, 
begun in 1978 by the former director, was completed. The first practicum 
opportunity at Concordia for student librarians through McGill’s Graduate 
School of Library & Information Studies and the Ecole de bibliothéconomie et 
sciences de l'information (EBSI) at the Université de Montréal was established. 

Congratulations and best wishes, Bill. 


Denis de Melo appointed budget analyst 


rvin Dudeck, director of the Office of Budget Planning and Control, has 

announced the appointment of Denis de Melo as Budget Analyst, effective 
May 13. 

A graduate of Concordia University, Denis comes to us from the Fairmont 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, where he started as an Accounts Receivable Agent. He 
then rose to Accounts Receivable Supervisor and most recently was Assistant 
Accountant before joining the Office of Budget Planning and Control as Bud- 
get Analyst. 

In his spare time, Denis managed the Queen Elizabeth hockey team as well 
as organizing the YMCA hockey team. He is also an avid golfer. 

The Office of Budget Planning and Control welcomes Denis to its team. 


Jacques Lachance appointed investigator 


acques Lachance has been appointed Investigator, effective May 10. He 

joins the Security Department with more than 20 years in providing securi- 
ty consultation to private industry and various universities, as well as having 
taught industrial security at the college level. 

Most recently, he was head of security services at Haute Etudes Commer- 
ciales (HEC) in Montreal and is the owner of a private security consulting 
company. 

His responsibilities at Concordia will include handling investigations and 
training, and acting as the internal security consultant for all new construction. 

On behalf of the Concordia community, Director of Security Jean Brisebois 
welcomes Jacques and wishes him all the best with his new responsibilities. 


SOEs 


A regular meeting of the Concordia University Senate, held on May 10, 2002 


Electronic devices in exams: Ted 
Stathopoulos (ENCS) introduced a 
motion to ban electronic communi- 
cations devices in examination 
rooms, explaining that because the 
invigilators had no clear guidelines, 

- they could be persuaded by a stu- 
dent that such a device was being 
used to keep track of the time 
when it was in fact being used to 
communicate with a source of 
exam information. After some dis- 
cussion about what electronic 
devices were in fact necessary for 
some exams, the motion was 
passed. 

Teaching grants: Proyost and 
Vice-Rector Research Jack Light- 
stone announced that after 12 
years, the $74,000 set aside annu- 
ally for faculty teaching develop- 
ment grants had served its purpose. 
Since in recent years larger num- 
bers of new faculty are being hired, 
this money would be put to better 
use in the orientation programs 
being developed by the Centre for 
Teaching and Learning Services in 
conjunction with the faculties. 

University bylaws: The over- 
haul of these bylaws continued. 
There was discussion on the ques- 
tion of whether Senate should have 
final authority on curriculum 
changes, or whether that authority 
should rest with the faculty coun- 
cils. At present, the bylaws say the 
latter, but Lightstone pointed out 
that in practice, this rule is often 
flouted. This question remained 
unresolved, and the provost and 
deans are to discuss it further. 

An effort to enshrine the current 
Senate student eligibility regulation 
in the bylaws and to extend this 
regulation to students sitting on the 
Board of Governors encountered 


strong opposition from the student 
senators, because the proposal 
would exclude independent stu- 
dents, i.e. students not registered in 
an academic program. This affected 
a proposal regarding eligibility for 
membership, and for voting rights. 

The Concordia Student Union 
feels that its accreditation as a 
union gives it complete authority to 
name its representatives, and that 
this constituency is being disen- 
franchised. 

Patrice Blais (CSU) said that 
Concordia has about 3,000 inde- 
pendent students, and while most 
are not particularly interested in 
student politics, others, such as 
(former CSU president) Rob Green 
and Muslim Students Association 
president Bilal Hamideh, had made 
significant contributions to student 
life. Some faculty and administra- 
tion senators expressed the view, 
however, that Senate is entitled to 
set its own rules for membership, 
and since it is the highest academic 
authority of the university, all 
members should be demonstrably 
committed to its programs of study. 

Blais presented a proposal for 
student membership in Senate and 
the Board just approved by the 
CSU council of representatives. It 
calls for 10 undergraduate seats on 
Senate: the CSU president and VP 
academic, two council members, 
one appointed by council, one stu- 
dent elected by each of the facul- 
ties, and one elected by 
independent students. 

Peter Rist (Fine Arts) asked if it 
was conceivable that six of the 10 
student senators (the first five and 
the last-named, above) could be 
independent students, to which 
Blais replied that it was as likely as 


Candidates for Dean of Graduate Studies present their views 


n open meeting was held May 

15 for presentations by the two 
shortlisted candidates for Dean of 
Graduate Studies, William Knitter 
and Elizabeth J. Sacca. 


including nine years as a member of 
Senate. He taught the Core Method- 
ology course in the PhD in Humani- 
ties, supervised doctoral candidates 
in the program, and was active on the 


As well as its administrative work 
on behalf of all graduate students at 
the university, the School of Gradu- 
ate Studies directly administers two 
interdisciplinary graduate programs, 
the Special Individualized Program at 
the master’s level, and the PhD in 
Humanities. Concordia has about 
4,000 graduate students. 

Education Professor William Knit- 
ter has been Vice-Dean of Adminis- 
trative Affairs in the Faculty of Arts 
and Science since 1997. He has been 
an associate professor in the Depart- 
ment of Education since 1983, and 
served as chair for two terms. 

He served a term as president of 
CUFA, the faculty association, and 
served on a variety of committees, 





- Humanities Program Committee. 


In his presentation at the DeSéve 
Cinema, Knitter said he would work 
on increasing the numbers and quali- 
ty of graduate students, and do this 
in cooperation with the deans. He 
would try to increase funding for 
graduate students, and use advertis- 
ing and increased accountability to 
raise the profile and credibility of the 
School of Graduate Students. 

He acknowledged the importance 
of professional as well as scholarly 
graduate degrees. 

Art Education Professor Sacca is 
Associate Dean of the School of 
Graduate Studies. 

Her background includes teaching 
graduate studies in six universities 


and directing graduate programs in 
three. 

At Concordia since 1975, she has 
held the rank of professor since 
1994. She has served as department 
chair, graduate program director, and 
principal of the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute. She has also served on the 
Board of Governors, the Board’s 
advancement committee and Senate. 

Dr. Saccé used Powerpoint visuals 
to review the development of gradu- 
ate studies at Concordia, where there 
are now 4,000 graduate students. She 
said that 30,000 positions are expect- 
ed to open up in Canada for holders 
of PhD degrees by 2010, and the 
government wants to increase. gradu- 
ate enrolment by five per cent a year. 

She said that although her recent 
academic work has been studio- 
based and interdisciplinary, her earli- 
est graduate work gave her 
experience in science-and-statistics- 
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based research. A member of the 
Canadian Association for Graduate 
Studies, she feels it could do more 
effective lobbying. 

It costs about $18,000 a year to do 
a PhD, Sacca reminded her audience, 
and nearly half of Quebec graduate 
students drop out, most of them for 


lack of money, usually during the 


final thesis phase. 
The candidates’ curricula vitae may 
be consulted in the Dean’s Office, (con- 
tact Lidia Santos), on the SGW Campus 
and the Rector’s Cabinet Office, (contact 
Ann Bennett) on Loyola Campus. The 
search committee also invites comments 
from the community on the candidates. 
Please send signed, or if by e-mail, clear- 
ly identified, comments to the Secretary 
of the Search Committee, Ann M. Ben- 
nett, in L-AD-224, by e-mail ‘to: 
amb@alcor.concordia.ca or fax: 848- 
4508. The submission deadline is 3 p.m., 
tomorrow. 


“Jean-Marie Le Pen becoming pres- 
ident of France.” 

Although Blais proposed a last- 
minute compromise amendment 
that would have permitted a maxi- 
mum of one independent student 
on Senate, it was defeated, 9 for, 14 
opposed. The motion itself, to con- 
tinue to allow only program stu- 
dents to sit on Senate, passed, 16 
for, 5 against. 

There was also discussion of how 
student senators should reflect 
their constituencies. Two proposals 
regarding Senate membership were 
briefly considered. The first, by 
Commerce and Administration 
Students Association president 
Cristelle Basmaji, would have 
spelled out representation by Fac- 
ulty, i.e., five from Arts and Sci- 
ence, two from the John Molson 
School of Business, two from Engi- 
neering and Computer Science, 
and one from Fine Arts. 

Asked for his view, General 
Counsel Bram Freedman said this 
much detail could be problematic 
vis-a-vis the CSU’s accreditation. 
After discussion, it was agreed that 
the CSU would name their 10 sen- 
ators as they wish, provided there 
was representation from each facul- 
ty and senators were enrolled in an 
academic program. 

A second proposal, by Céline 
Leduc, of the Graduate Students 
Association, would have increased 
graduate students’ membership on 
senate from two members to four, 
and would ensure representation of 
the JMSB and ENCS graduate stu- 
dents. This was described by Light- 
stone as Senate reform rather than 
a clean-up of bylaws, and better 
suited to another discussion. 

Next meeting: May 24 
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Honorary doctorate recipients at Convocation 2002 


Assia Djebar 
ssia Djebar is acclaimed novelist, poet, 
playwright, translator, filmmaker and 
educator. 

Born Fatima-Zohra Imalayen in the coastal 
town of Cherchell, in Algeria, she adopted 
Assia Djebar as the pen name for her first 
novel, La Soif, and has used it since. Her 
themes of collective action for political 
change, feminism and rebellion against patri- 
archy have earned her respect around the 
world. 

She went to Paris, and in 1955 was the first 
Algerian woman accepted to the prestigious 
Ecole Normale Supérieure de Sévres. She 
received an undergraduate degree in history 
from the Sorbonne in 1956. 

Dr. Djebar has written over a dozen novels. 
Her works have been translated into 15 lan- 
guages, including Turkish, Arabic, Russian, 
Norwegian and Chinese. She worked as a 
teaching assistant at the University of Rabat, in 
Morocco, and then taught North African his- 


John W. Dobson 


ohn W. Dobson is founder and chairman 

Ja Formula Growth Limited, which over 

our decades has become a remarkable player 
in the volatile world of financial markets. 

His professional accomplishments are 
matched by his contributions to education 
and community. 

Born in Montreal, John Dobson earned his 
undergraduate degree from McGill University 
in 1949, and an MBA from the Harvard Busi- 
ness School in 1952. He established the For- 
mula Growth Fund in 1960, an investment 
company which focuses on emerging growth 
stocks in the United States. 

His financial contributions have benefited 
entrepreneurship programs at universities 
across Canada, including McGill, Acadia, 
Bishop's, Brock, Saint Mary's, Université de 
Montréal, Western Ontario, Mount Allison, 
and the University of Toronto. The John Dob- 
son Foundation has also contributed impor- 


Julio Garcia Espinosa 

ulio Garcia Espinosa is a leading facilitator 
Je Cuban cinema, film theorist and film 

irector. His 1969 essay “For an Imperfect 
Cinema” helped define the scope of new cine- 
ma in Latin America. 

Born in Havana in 1926, he received his 
early training in filmmaking at the Centro 
Sperimentale in Rome, from 1951 to 1954. 
Returning to Cuba to work in film and radio, 
he went on to become one of the founding 
members of the world-renowned Instituto 
Cubano de las Artes e Industrias Cine- 
matograficas. From 1982 until 1990, he was 
director of the Havana International Latin 
American Film Festival. In this role, he sup- 
ported many Latin American filmmakers 
struggling to work outside the commercial 
film industries. 

Espinosa played an integral role in what 
critics have called the golden decade of Cuban 
cinema. His method of cultural decoloniza- 
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tory and chaired the French department at the 
University of Algiers. 

In 1999, Assia Djebar earned a doctorate in 
French Literature and Civilization from the 
Université Paul-Valéry Montpellier III, in 
France. She is currently Distinguished Foun- 
dation Professor at Louisiana State University, 
in Baton Rouge. 


Seamus Heaney 


Sa Heaney is an esteemed poet, essay- 
ist, teacher and Nobel laureate in poetry. 
He has been called the most important Irish 
poet since Yeats. 

Born in 1939 in Mossbawn, north of Belfast, 
Ireland, Seamus Heaney first came to public 





tant financing to emerging companies in 
Canada, and Montreal. 

John Dobson is a great supporter of the 
John Molson School of Business at Concordia 
University, for many years, supporting the 
MBA Case Competitions. 


Julia Levy 
ulia Levy is a research scientist and busi- 
ness leader, founder and former CEO of a 
e 


ading Canadian pharmaceutical company, 
QLT Incorporated. 





tion, the creation of a cinema that both 
demystifies itself and demystifies Cuban histo- 
ty, succeeded in carving out a distinct space 
for Latin American cinema. 

He has been long an advocate for the 
democratization and popularization of art and 
its means of production. 


Ahmed Zewail 


hmed Zewail is a Nobel laureate in 

chemistry. He is the Linus Pauling Pro- 
fessor of Chemical Physics and Director of the 
Laboratory for Molecular Sciences at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 
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attention in the 1960s. He was one of a group 
of poets that subsequently became known as a 
“Northern School” within Irish writing, poets 
who shared the fate of being born into a soci- 
ety deeply divided along religious and political 
lines. 

He has reflected upon the violence of 
Northern Ireland while avoiding conventional 
terminology on the issue. Through his long- 
time involvement with a theatre company 
called Field Day, Heaney has contributed 
greatly to the vigorous cultural debate which 
has flourished in Ireland over the past two 
decades. 

Since 1982, he has been associated with 
Harvard University and, in 1984, he was 
named the Boylton Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory. In 1989, he was appointed to a five- 
year term as Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
University. 

He was awarded the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture in 1995, and was named a Commandeur 
de L’Ordre des Arts et Lettres by the French 
Ministry of Culture in 1996. 


Born Julia Coppens in Singapore, she com- 
pleted her undergraduate degree in biology at 
the University of British Columbia in 1955. 
She went on to earn her PhD in microbiology 
from University College, London, in 1958. 

She is a Fellow of the Royal Society of Cana- 
da and has received numerous awards for her 
scientific contributions. She was a professor of 
biology at the University of British Columbia 
prior to founding Quadra Logic Technologies 
in 1981. 

Under Julia Levy’s leadership, Quadra 
Logic Technologies, now called QLT Inc., 
became a pioneer in the field of photodynam- 
ic therapy. Over two decades, the pharma- 
ceutical company developed light-activated 
drugs for treating age-related macular degen- 
eration and cancer. 

The scientists are now working on a new 
program to treat auto-immune diseases such 
as arthritis, psoriasis and multiple sclerosis, 
using a second-generation photodynamic 
drug. 


A native of Egypt, he is internationally rec- 
ognized for his work in the field that he pio- 
neered, known as femtochemistry. This 
technique, using ultrafast lasers to probe 
chemical reactions as they occur, allows scien- 
tists to observe the movements of individual 
atoms. It holds great promise for the areas of 
high technology and biomedicine. 

Ahmed Zewail earned undergraduate and 
master’s degrees in science from Alexandria 
University. He also held a research and teach- 
ing post there. He received his PhD from the 
University of Pennsylvania. He holds honorary 
degrees from numerous universities around 
the world. 


The Clash of Civilizations 
A lecture by Dr. Ahmed Zewail 
(California Institute of Technology), 


1999 Nobel Prize Laureate in Chemistry 
Tuesday, June 11, 8 p.m. 
DeSéve Cinema, 

J.W. McConnell Building 





Animation teacher 
wins a Daytime Emmy 


BY JAMES MARTIN 


Ve Mihalkov's brand-new Daytime Emmy award occupies a spe- 
cial place in his home. “My shelves are already full of books,” says 
the Concordia animation instructor, “so right now it’s just sitting on the 
floor.” 

Mihalkov, who has taught analytical drawing part-time in the Mel Hop- 
penheim School of Cinema for the past five years, picked up the “Out- 
standing Individual Achievement In Animation” Emmy for his work as art 
director on Sagwa, The Chinese Siamese Cat. 

The popular series, co-produced by CinéGroupe and PBS, and based on 
a children’s book by Joy Luck Club author Amy Tan, concerns an adventur- 
ous kitten living in China during the early 1900s. To accurately capture 
the setting’s ambiance and look, Mihalkov immersed himself in “a pile of 
books on Chinese history, Chinese architecture, Chinese prints — pretty 
much anything concerning life in China 100 years ago.” 

“Amy Tan’s idea was to introduce traditional Chinese philosophies of 
living and thinking to a North American audience, so my challenge as art 
director was to create a style that looks Chinese but was still understand- 
able by North American kids.” 


A serendipitous start in animation 

An artist who has worked in everything from illustration to painting to 
graphic design, Mihalkov began his animation career “almost by accident” 
nine years ago, when a friend mentioned that Cinar (the Quebec anima- 
tion studio recently embroiled in controversy) was looking for new people. 
“I was very lucky,” he says of his “right there on the spot” education. 

Starting with basic layouts, Mihalkov soon worked his way up to char- 
acter design and series development, working on such popular shows as 
Mega Babies. He strives to share lessons from this baptism-by-fire with his 
students. 

“I try to prepare students for the industry,” which entails going beyond 
the artistic nuts-and-bolts of animation and covering topics such as creat- 
ing a series “bible” (a guidebook covering characters, plots, style, etc.) and 
crafting designs that can be easily reproduced en masse by overseas anima- 
tion studios. Mihalkov also takes his students on tours of Montreal anima- 
tion studios. 

“] not only show them the technical side, but also how to deal with a lot 
of problems in the process of making animation. Doing a long series with a 
lot of episodes isn’t like doing ‘artsy’ animation where a bunch of guys get 
together in a studio to make a minute-long animated short. 

“On a series, you're dealing with a lot of producers, and it’s really tough 
to please everybody. There are a lot of compromises, and as an artist, you 
put in a lot of long hours and people may not even know what you do.” 

The Daytime Emmys may be a step toward remedying the unsung status 
of animators, writers, editors, cinematographers and other behind-the- 
scenes talents. Even though the technical awards were tellingly handed out 
independent of the red-carpet glitz (“Nobody wants to see unfamiliar faces 
on TV,” the animator says good-naturedly), the black-tie ceremony at the 
New York Marriott Marquis Hotel in Times Square left Mihalkov over- 
whelmed nevertheless: “I met so many people that my head was spinning! 

“But I didn’t know who any of them were, because I don’t watch TV 
during the day.” 


CONCORDIA 


Spring 2002 


Faculty of Fine Arts - Tuesday, June 11, 3 p.m. 

Honorary doctorate recipient: Cuban filmmaker Julio Garcia Espinosa 
John Molson School of Business - Tuesday, June 11, 7 p.m. 
Honorary doctorate recipients: 

Scientist and businesswoman Julia Levy, businessman John Dobson 
Faculty of Arts & Science - Wednesday, June 12, 9:30 a.m.* 
Honorary doctorate recipient: Algerian novelist and filmmaker Assia Djebar 
Faculty of Arts & Science - Wednesday, June 12, 2:30 p.m.** 
Honorary doctorate-recipient: \rish poet Seamus Heaney 
Engineering & Computer Science - Wednesday, June 12, 7 p.m. 
Honorary doctorate recipient: Chemist and physicist Anmed Zewail 


C’-O.N-V.0 C,A-F.1 ON 


*Arts and Science, morning ceremony: Classics, Modern Languages & Linguistics, Etudes 
frangaises, Exercise Science, Geology, History, Interdisciplinary Studies, Mathematics & 
Statistics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, Science & Human 
Affairs, Sociology & Anthropology, Theological Studies, Western Society & Culture, 
Women's Studies 


**Arts and Science, afternoon ceremony: Applied Human Sciences, Biology, Chemistry & 
Biochemistry, Communication Studies, Economics, Education & Teaching English as a Sec- 
ond Language, English, Geography, Humanities, Journalism, Library Studies, Special Individ- 
ual Program, Urban Studies = 


Convocation ceremonies will take place at the Molson Centre. 
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RECTOR’S CIRCLE: A dinner was held May 14 at the Club St. Denis to honour members of the Rector’s Circle, which 
includes more than 200 donors who have given between $2,000 and $19,999 to the university this year. Seen 
above with maquettes of the new buildings, which were on display, are, left to right, Abe Gold, Harriet Gold, 
Maria Singer, Dean Martin Singer, chair of the Board of Governors Lillian Vineberg and Provost/Vice-Rector 
Research Jack Lightstone. 





FAYSTOMOUSOO M 





eis : 


GROUNDBREAKING OF LE QUARTIER CONCORDIA: Digging in for Le Quartier Concordia are, left to right, Mayor 
Gérald Tremblay, Quebec cabinet minister André Boisclair, Board chair Lillian Vineberg (with city councillors Robert 
Libman and Frank Zampino behind), Treasury Board President Lucienne Robillard, Chancellor Eric Molson, Rector 
Frederick Lowy and Board of Governors real estate committee chair Jonathan Wener. 


: 2 a= 
SEAMAN AWARDS FOR COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP: Every year, the A. Ross Seaman Leadership Award goes to 
students in applied human sciences at Concordia, Dawson College, and several other community programs in 
memory of an outstanding teacher. 

This year’s winners, honoured at a ceremony March 20 at Dawson are, left to right: Jacinthe Morsani (Leisure 
Sciences, Concordia), Kimberley Jackson (Concordia), winner of a scholarship from the sale of a book called 
Tapestry of Adulthood: Women’s Reflections; Ruxandra Vlad (Human Relations, Concordia), (behind her) Shawn 
Jaffray (Therapeutic Recreation, Concordia), Justin Desforges (Kamp Kanawana), Anna Tafuto (Dawson), and 
Elizabeth Sweeney (YWCA). The second scholarship winner, Donna O’Bomsawin (Concordia), was not present for 
the photo. 
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Awards of Distinction presented in style 


Honorees have tirelessly supported Concordia’s fundraising efforts for the arts 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


B See the Faculty of Fine Arts to 
find an original venue for their 
inaugural Awards of Distinction 
presentation. 

The Awards were presented for 
the first time on May 7 in the Eco- 
musée du Fiers Monde, a former 
indoor swimming pool on Amherst 
St. just north of Ontario St. The 
honorees were all major donors to 
the Faculty whose names are well 
known to Concordians. 

Leonard Ellen and his wife Bina 
lent their names to the university's 
art gallery in the downtown library 
complex when it was opened in 
1992, and Mr. Ellen is has been tire- 
less in his support for Concordia’s 
fundraising efforts. 

Stephen and Gail Jaroslowsky, 
like the Ellens, are avid art collec- 
tors, and lent their names to an 
institute and chair in Canadian art 
history led by well-known art histo- 
rian Frangois-Marc Gagnon. It is — 
in Jaroslowsky’s view, to Canada’s 
shame — the first scholarly under- 
taking of its kind in Canada. 

Mel Hoppenheim, a film produc- 
tion entrepreneur, gave $1 million 
to Concordia’s Department of Cine- 
ma, which was renamed in his hon- 
our, and he continues to support it 


Long service 


he annual Long-Service Recep- 

tion, held for a number of 
years now at the gracious University 
Club of Montreal, is a real commu- 
nity event for Concordians, at 
which faculty and staff mingle and 
reminisce, and laugh a bit ruefully 
at how time has gone by. 

That made it especially fitting to 
have the reply to the toast given by 
a historian at this year’s edition, 
held May 8. Professor Stephen 
Scheinberg was one of two employ- 





Seen at the Ecomusée on May 7 are Fine Arts Awards of Distinction recipients, left to right, Mel Hoppenheim, 
Rosemary Hoppenheim, Stephen Jarislowsky, Gail Jarislowsky, Bina Ellen and Leonard Ellen. 


in the most practical of ways, 
scrounging thousands of dollars of 
film stock and used equipment from 
his industry colleagues for the use of 
hard-pressed young filmmakers at 
the university. 

The presentation of the Awards 
was made at the shallow end of 
what had once been a swimming 
pool. In fact, one staff member 
recalled travelling by bus from the 


South Shore in the 1950s for swim- 
ming lessons there. Whimsically, the 
numbers marking off the distance in 
feet (10 - 20- 30, etc.) had been 
restored along the side. a space both 
elegant and redolent of Montreal 
history. 

In a brief speech following the 
presentation of his award, Hoppen- 
heim said that the venue reminded 
him of his youth in the St. Lawrence 


Blvd. area. Moreover, his father’s 
early death had interrupted his edu- 
cation, and he got his matriculation 
(high-school leaving) at Sir George 
Williams High School, one of Con- 
cordia’s founding institutions. 

It gave him great satisfaction to 
help other young people who are 
now able to learn filmmaking in an 
academic, artistic setting, Hoppen- 
heim said. 


rewarded at the University Club 


ees being honoured this year for 40 
— yes, 40 — years of service to the 
university; the other was Physics 
Professor Ramesh C. Sharma. 
Scheinberg deflected the spotlight 
away from himself and talked about 
others who had worked at Concor- 
dia almost as long — or, in the case 
of “the lovely Jane Stewart, who 
looked about 15” — even longer. He 
paid tribute to Stewart, now a distin- 
guished psychology researcher, as “a 
model scholar,” to business profes- 


sor Clarence Bayne as an upholder 
of social justice and black theatre, to 
genocide historian Frank Chalk as 
“my dear colleague, who has spread 
Concordia’s name in the field of 
human rights.” 

To these he added archivist 
Nancy Marrelli (‘one of my former 
students,” he said in some surprise) 
and economist Balbir Sahni (“I love 
to talk to him about a range of sub- 
jects”). He praised the enthusiasm 
of math professor Fred Szabo, and 


called June Chaikelson and David 
Frost pillars of the university. 

Why did we pass up tempting 
early retirement packages and job 
offers from elsewhere? he asked. 
Because Concordia is “a place of the 
spirit, a place of dynamism.” 

Congratulations to those named 
below. If you’re wondering why 
your name is missing, it’s because 
employees are honoured in five-year 
increments. Stay long enough, and 
your name will come up! 


Concordia’s 37th annual reception celebrated these employees’ milestones: 
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20 years 

Robert Allen 

Joanne Anselmi 
Bala Ashtakala 
Averil Barnes 
George Bogardi 
Nancy Brennan 
Christopher J. Brodie 
Tan Thi Bui 

Harold Chorney 
Linda M. Dyer 

Ann English 
Beatrice Francis 
Favio Garcia 

David Gaudine 
Margaret Ann Girolami 
Donna Gordon 
Suresh Kumar Goyal 
T. Lau Hang 

Frank Healey 

Dana Hearne 
Wendy Hedrich 
Sharon L. Higgins 
James W. Hnatchuk 
Karla Holmes 
Danny Kane 


Micheline Lanctét 
Sheila Lanthier- 
O'Connor 
Vojislav N. Latinovic 
P. Scott Lawrence 
Thi Cam Ly Le 
Zav Brahm Levinson 
Julia Y. W. Lin 
Chery! Mackenzie 
Kenneth Mackenzie 
Louise Mcilwaine 
Donna Noseworthy 
Paul Ouellette 
Maria Peluso 
Robert Pisarsky 
Nicole N. Saltiel 
David Turner 
Georgios H. Vatistas 
Lise Villemure 
Catherine M. Watt 
Joycelyn 


Weatherspoon-Jones 


Chiu L. Yu 


25 Years 
Syed M. Ahsan 
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Joyce Barakett 
Kathryn Barkman 
Charles L. Bélanger 


Catherine Bissonnette- 


Wilkinson 
Julie Blumer 
Samuel Bernard 
Clement 
Ina Dieguez 
Micheline Dionne 
Maureen Doyle 
Daniel Drouin 
Linda Dubeau 
David Engelke 
John Fisher 
Gail Flicker 
Karen Guibord 
Richard William Guy 
Ronald Albert Harris 
Van Suong Hoa 
Andrew Homzy 
James Hum 
Suzanne Huot 
Hershy Kisilevsky 
Serge Lalonde 
Danielle Leb 


Robert Letsch 
Louyse N. Lussier 
Mary P. Maly 

Alan May 

Shirley McLeod 
Jaroslav Opatrny 
Robert J. Parker 
James Piggott 
Roland Pollak 
Michelle E. Provencher 
Linda Quartz 
Matthew Santateresa 
Linda |. D. Sauras 
Ritva Seppanen 
Anthony Sisti 
Sandra-Lynn Spina 
Francoise Sullivan 
Robert J. Wrightson 
Joseph Zilkha 


30 years 

Zalman Amit 
Judith Appleby 

J. William Atwood 
Robert Boncore 
William Byers 


Elie Castiel 
John Elliott 
Monica Etwaroo 
David B. Frost 
Harry Greenspan 
Gerald Gross 
Richard L. Hall 
Michel Jolicoeur 
Gerry Jones 
Raye Kass 
Jean Krumel 
Lawrence 
Kryzanowski 
Ginette Laurin 
Raphael Mckenzie 
J. Daniel McLaughlin 
Irene Menaggia 
William T. Miller 
Garry Milton 
Diane Moffat 
Jack Ornstein 
Dan Otchere 
Everett Price 
William C. Reimer 
Eyvind Carl Ronquist 
Annabelle Rouse 
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Daniel Roy 

Lillian Rubinlicht 
Lionel J. Sanders 
Alex Schwartzman 
Martin Singer 
Weldon Smith 
Ching Yee Suen 


35 years 
Anastasios 
Anastasopoulos 
Carol Bell 
Vincent S. Callender 
Gilles Charpentier 
Gerard Elie Cohen 
Henry Dauderis 
Paul Fazio 
Christopher Gray 
Del King 
Sushil Kumar Misra 
James Moore 
Dolores Pushkar 


40 years 
Stephen Scheinberg 
Ramesh C. Sharma 


Scholarships for 
artists have a 
Swedish link 


he Brucebo Fine Art Schol- 

arship Foundation has 
found a new home. Long admin- 
istered by a McGill professor of 
Swedish origin, the scholarship 
fund has moved to Concordia, 
where it will be administered by 
Brian Foss, Associate Dean, Acad- 
emic Affairs, in the Faculty of 
Fine Arts. The new arrangement 
was cemented with a luncheon at 
the university on May 16. 

A late-19th-century romance 
between a Canadian painter and a 
Swedish heiress has left a lasting 
legacy in the form of two annual 
prizes for promising Canadian 
artists. 

William B. Bruce was a Canadi- 
an painter who married a sculptor 
called Carolina Benedicks from a 
wealthy Swedish family. The cou- 
ple wintered in the sunny 
Mediterranean, but spent their 
summers on the island of Got- 
land, off the west coast of Swe- 
den, where they pursued their art. 

When Bruce died in 1906, his 
widow gave his work to his 
hometown, Hamilton, Ont., 
where it formed the basis for the 
Art Gallery of Hamilton. 


@ continued on page 10 
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Attrition rates are under attack in Arts and Science 


Faculty focuses on managing the enrolment process, and keeping more students through to graduation 


BY BARBARA BLACK 





n internal conference was held 

May 14 that brought together 
more than 100 stakeholders from 
across the university on two subjects 
undergoing change at Concordia: 
managing the enrolment process, 
and keeping more of our students 
through to graduation. 

It was sponsored by Arts and Sci- 
ence, and organized by Enrolment 
Manager Donald Chambers. Dean 
Martin Singer opened the conference 
with words of welcome and encour- 
agement. 

Retention took up the morning 
session, and it took its tone from 
video excerpts from a recent telecon- 
ference on the subject. In the presen- 
tation, students offered reasons that 
some of their peers drop out — and 
four U.S. experts suggested that they 
are being too hard on themselves. 

The students tended to blame 
themselves for lack of self-discipline 
and maturity, but the expert panel 
said that while students’ bear some 
responsibility in the learning process, 


the institution has an active role to 
play, too. As for the remark by more 
than one students that “university 
isn’t for everybody,” the experts said 
that this is at odds with our credo of 
broad accessibility to higher educa- 
tion. 

When one of the participating 
institutions in the teleconference sug- 
gested that a way of addressing low 
graduation rates was to restrict 
admission and weed out the poor 
students, the experts were indignant. 
There aren't enough A students to go 
around, and you should work with 
the students you have to bring them 
up to your standards. 

In fact, one of the surprising find- 
ings of a researcher who has been 
sifting through data in Concordia ’s 
Faculty of Arts and Science is the 
number of students who leave their 
studies despite having excellent 
marks. Only 20 per cent of the stu- 
dents who left from the fall 1999 
cohort did so because of academic 
failure. A large number of departing 
students had a GPA of at least 3.0! 

Precisely why these students leave 


Early alert system will catch 
potential problem students 


Ox size fits all just won't cut it when you're talking about Concordia stu- 
dents, according to Sup Mei Graub, director of Counselling and Devel- 
opment. This university's student body is just too various — ages, languages, 
employment status, and cultural expectations here cover a broader range than 


most institutions. 


That means that the earlier they know about a student's potential problems, 
the better her staff can help them. Since the most crucial period for students is 
in their first year — in fact, a significant number who drop out decide to do so 
within the first few weeks of class — it makes sense to ask them the right 
questions even before they sit down in the classroom. 

That's the thinking behind the Student Success Check-Up, which will go 
into its first phase this summer. This is a questionnaire that will go out online 
to all students who have applied to enter Concordia, even before they get their 


notification of acceptance. 


It is a Canadian version of the U.S.-based College Student Inventory, and 
identifies students’ academic and personal needs, attitudes, motivational pat- 
terns, resources, coping mechanisms and receptivity to intervention. 

About 10,000 students will be sent the questionnaire. Since such surveys 
get a response rate of about 10 per cent, that should deliver 1,000 respon- 


dents by fall. 


Students who indicate the need for help will be interviewed, and all respon- 
dents’ first-term marks will be analyzed. The questionnaire will be re-adminis- 
tered next spring, and compared with registration data for the following fall. 
These students will be tracked in this way for two more years. 

“We have a lot of hope for this program,” Dr. Graub said enthusiastically, 
summing up her presentation. She was followed by two members of Coun- 
selling and Development, Marlene Gross (New Student Program) and learn- 
ing and study skills specialist Mary O'Malley on the specific support they 


provide. 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE - HELLENIC STUDIES UNIT 
“The Neohellenic Arts: Poetry, Music, Theatre” 


Friday, May 31, 7 p.m., Henry F. Hall Building, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. 7th Floor, H-767 


Poetry: Dr. Yiorgos Chouliaras, Director, Press Office, Embassy of Greece, Canada 
Music: Dr. Andreas Andreopoulos, Research Associate, Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies 
Theatre: Dr. Nikos Metallinos, Professor, Communication Studies, Concordia University 


Everyone welcome. A wine and cheese reception will follow. 
Information: Department of Communication Studies 848-2536 
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is still not clear, but the numbers — 
and their implications for funding — 
are worth close study. The most 
immediate concern is the contrat de 
performance, in which the university 
promised the education minister to 
raise the graduation rates of full-time 
students substantially by 2009-10. 


Study on attrition 

Cameron Tilson, Senior Planning 
and Policy Analyst in the Rector’s 
Cabinet, is heading a major project 
on retention for Arts and Science, 
and has been working on it since last 
September. It is one of four areas of 
priority in the academic planning 
process, the other three being faculty 
hiring and retention, increasing 
research activity, and enhancing the 
use of information technology in the 
learning process. 

Tilson chose three cohorts of first- 
year students, for the fall of 1995, 
1997 and 1999, because according to 
the literature, most attrition occurs 
before the start of the second year. 
The lack of a highly developed track- 
ing system meant that he had to 





ince last December, among 
Roger Cété’s many administra- 
tive hats has been that of leader of 
the Enrolment Management Trans- 
formation Project (EMTP), a 
sweeping overhaul of how Con- 
cordia manages its most precious 
resource, its students. 

This includes transforming and 
integrating current student admin- 
istrative services functions with 
those of the constituent Faculties, 
schools and colleges of the univer- 
sity, and being responsive to their 
academic and enrolment plans. 

In this, the EMTP has benefited 
from the experience of a company 
that specializes in university enrol- 
ment management called Noel- 
Levitz. While the company is 
based in the United States, it has a 
single Canadian employee, Drew 
Ness, who was on hand at the May 
14 internal conference to provide 
an entertaining and culturally spe- 
cific overview of the challenges 
involved. 

Noel-Levitz used the image ‘of a 
funnel to describe the student's 
journey from first inquiry through 
to application, admission and reg- 
istration. 

Ness’ passed on the results of 
surveys he has done, and insights 
he has picked up not only from the 
U.S. experience, but from universi- 
ties more like Concordia. 

For example, in a pilot study at 
the University of Guelph, he dis- 
covered that the availability of 
financial aid made no difference to 
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examine individual student records, 
an arduous, albeit interesting, 
process. 

He found quite different results, 
depending on whether the students 
had entered from the Quebec CEGEP 
system or from another province or 
country. Mature students (accepted 
without conventional admission 
requirements) had an especially high 
rate of attrition. 

The overall first-year attrition rate 
in Arts and Science for the three 
years examined in detail was just 
over 25 per cent, or one in four stu- 
dents. This is comparable to the 
American data; no Canadian data is 
available. However, the rate varied 
widely among departments in the 
Faculty, from 6 per cent in one 
department to 40 per cent in anoth- 
er. 

Tilson provided an outline of what 
losing these students means to Con- 
cordia. Assuming that 400 full-time- 
equivalent first-year students 
abandon their studies and do not 
persist to graduation, the university 
loses approximately $6 million in 


Big changes in enrolment management 


whether a student applied for 
entry, because applying for aid 
came about later in the process. 
Another university tells potential 
students that they guarantee finan- 
cial help, a message that is reassur- 
ing — and meaningless — but 
true, since student loans are so 
widely available. 

American universities, especially 
the private ones, buy lists of names 
of students, and bombard them 
with sophisticated advertising from 
Grade 10 on. “If we sent that much 
e-mail, Canadian students would 
wonder what was wrong with us,” 
Ness said, to grins from the audi- 
ence. However, he added that tar- 
geted electronic messages are 
definitely cheaper than visits to 
CEGEPs and high schools. 

Similarly, many universities 
waste time and money sending 
information to students who are 
not interested. Phone calls that 
start, “What would you like to ask 
us?” make little sense. Who is 
courting whom? 

Another study Ness conducted 
in Ontario showed how mixed — 
and mixed-up — many universi- 
ties are in the messages they send 
to potential students. 

He had a senior university stu- 
dent send four specific questions 
to the admissions directors of uni- 
versities across Canada. Only a few 
responded quickly and specifically. 
Others sent their entire academic 
calendar, or a sheaf of general 
information. When the same letter 
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gross revenue, i.e. government grant 
and tuition. The time and salaries of 
recruitment and enrolment staff have 
been to some degree wasted. As for 
the university's reputation, it can be 
badly tarnished by disappointed stu- 
dents and their families. 

Tilson has already provided the 
dean and chairs with a list of reten- 
tion strategies to consider. He is 
planning to conduct in-depth surveys 
of students who have left, and may 
also interview successful students 
about what they can teach us. Future 
study will focus particularly on those 
departments and programs with the 
highest attrition rates. 

He had a parting comment: 

“More and more evidence suggests 
that what happens in the classroom 
can greatly influence student reten- 
tion. Therefore, the design of effec- 
tive retention strategies must include 
an examination of the teaching and 
learning process. 

“Retention is everyone’s business 
— it is not the sole responsibility of 
academic advisors and student ser- 
vices personnel.” 





was sent to the liaison office of the 
same universities, some of the 
institutions sent the same reply, 
while others sent completely differ- 
ent ones. 

One of the most important 
developments in the ongoing enrol- 
ment management project at Con- 
cordia is the introduction of 
Documentum, through which 
applications on paper are scanned 
into an electronic format so that a 
number of staff can survey and alter 
the documents simultaneously. 

It started as a pilot project in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science, and 
became fully operational this win- 
ter, meeting its goal of processing 
all applications from conventional 
sources, such as the CEGEPs, by 
May 1. Despite the major adjust- 
ment it has required to work 
processes in the Registrar's Office, 
Documentum represents a great 
step forward, because it frees up 
the admissions officers to handle 
the much more time-consuming 
international applications. 

Coté pointed out that fully 85 
per cent of applicants have an e- 
mail address, and provides a great 
way to communicate with stu- 
dents. This year, students received 
their letter of acknowledgement 
and a letter of welcome from the 
rector electronically. A call centre 
is being opened this week to 
improve the “yield and capture” of 
students who express interest in 
coming to Concordia. 

— Barbara Black 






















































The story of Pinocchio brought to life at Concordia 


The Centre for the Arts in Human Development mounts another musical show 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 





i By Ae done it before, and they'll 
do it again. Concordia’s Centre 
for the Arts in Human Development 
— including Professor Stephen 
Snow, his cast of over 20 actors, 
most of whom have mild-to-moder- 
ate developmental disorders, and 
numerous volunteers — will 
undoubtedly pull off the musical 
they're planning for mid-June based 
on the story of Pinocchio. 

They have done it in the past to 
great acclaim with the three other 
original productions— Oh! That 
Aladdin!, The Winds of Oz, and And 
Alice Dreams — since the Centre 
started in 1994. They have been so 
successful that the Alice production 
drew the attention of CBC’s The 
National Magazine, which broadcast a 
22-minute documentary about the 
Centre two years ago. 

In addition, the Birks Family 
Foundation recently granted the Cen- 
tre a generous grant over seven years 
to fund the public outreach program 
of the Centre, which offers creative 
arts therapies in drama, art, music 
and dance/movement. 

Apart from the much-appreciated 
media attention and grant money, it 
is the genuine desire to help the 
clients of the Centre that drives this 
team. “This is therapeutic theatre 
based on people who normally don’t 
have an opportunity for enormous 
self-expression,” said Snow, who is 
adapting and directing the play. 

At a recent rehearsal, he and the 
participants were on stage at the F. C. 
Smith Auditorium on the Loyola 
campus. 

Snow has a sort of reverse 
rehearsal method where the action 
comes first and the scripts come later. 
For now, Snow is telling the novice 
actors their lines and how they 
should say them. He gives clues as to 
how they should move by changing 
his tone of voice; low and creepy 
when they’re supposed to be sneak- 
ing up on somebody, loud and bois- 
terous when there's a chase scene. He 
reminds one of the players, who is 
hiding behind a black velvet curtain, 
that he’s missing his cue. 

“We certainly have our challenges 
ahead of us. It’s sort of like an obsta- 
cle course, but not one where you 
say, Oh, my God!, in exasperation, 











Photographer Vincenzo D’Alto was assigned to take a photo last spring at an open house held by the Centre for the 
Arts in Human Development. He was so deeply impressed that he has spent his own time this year putting 
together a photo essay. Above are two of his photos. In the top photo, participants joyfully do a movement 
exercise under the direction of Professor Stephen Snow (with ponytail, towards the back). In the other photo, two 
young people do a “mirroring” exercise, in which they face each other and imitate movements and expressions. 


but where we say, OK, how do we 
get that to work?,” Snow said. 
Shannon Lynch, a volunteer stu- 
dent from the Theatre Department, 
will play the mandolin in the produc- 
tion; he also does one-on-one coach- 
ing with some of the cast, many of 
whom have speech impediments. 
One man has to begin the story 
with a “once upon a time” kind of 
line, but he says it too quickly or for- 


gets the line. Shannon's expression 
consists of one part surrender and 
one part sympathy, giving a helpless 
smile as he patiently asks the partici- 
pant to repeat his line. The player, 
who is very proud of his character, 
eventually gets it with enough 
prompting. 

The players are genuinely funny, 
especially when they make mistakes, 
getting squeals of laughter from one 


another, including a chuckle or two 
from producer Lenore Vosberg, a 
social worker at the West Montreal 
Readaptation Centre, who sat quietly 
observing the rehearsal in the empty 
seats. It was her idea to put on the 
Aladdin play back in 1994, initially as 
a fundraiser. The project inspired the 
creation of the Centre for the Arts in 
Human Development, which official- 
ly opened in 1996. 


Vosberg has a good memory for 
the particular needs of each partici- 
pant. She mentions that one of the 
players who has Down syndrome 
also has a heart condition and should 
avoid running around on stage as he 
had been doing. She makes a note to 
remind Snow of that later. Another 
player has cerebral palsy and is also 
deaf, but she is a good lip-reader pro- 
vided that she can see the mouth of 
the person talking to her. 

“Once I noticed the set designer 
had included a flashing light as part 
of the set. We have some people with 
epilepsy and I went to them and said, 
You can’t put that flashing light in the 
show. It might trigger an epileptic 
seizure,” she said. 

Vosberg obviously wants the play 
to be another success, but what really 
matters to her is what the Centre’s 
participants, who immediately strike 
the outsider with their touching 
friendliness and childlike enthusi- 
asm, get out of it. 

“The performance, for us, is not as 
central as the therapeutic value. As 
long as they enjoy the creative arts we 
feel that we can help them with their 
self-confidence, social skills and self- 
esteem. They get to show what they 
can do, and they get to show it in the 
spotlight in front of other people 
which makes them feel like they’re 
doing something important, and they 
don’t usually get to feel that.” 

This year, the Centre has recruited 
eight volunteers from Venture High 
School, an alternative secondary 
school in Ville Emard. As part of the 
program, students come in twice a 
week to help out with the play while 
having to maintain good grades at 
school. A small chorus will sing some 
of the original songs which are being 
composed by Shelley Snow. Songs 
from past productions have been 
recorded onto CD, called I Can, 
which is sold at the Concordia Book- 
store and on the Internet, and centre- 
fortheartsinhumandevelopment.com. 

Showtimes for The Legend of Pinoc- 
chio are June 15 (7:30 pm, tickets $15), 
and June 16 (2 pm, tickets $10) at the F. 
C. Smith Auditorium. Book in advance 
by calling 848-8616. There are also two 
dress rehearsals on June 13 and 14 (10 
am, tickets $4), also at the F. C. Smith 
Auditorium which schoolchildren are 
encouraged to attend. For information 
and booking call Alie at 848-8619. 





CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY BOARD OF GOVERNORS - CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 





The Nominating Committee of the Board of 
Governors invites nominations for representa- 
tives of the external community to serve as 
members of the Board. Every nomination 
must include a detailed curriculum vitae and a 
succinct statement explaining, from the per- 
spective of the nominator, how the candidate 
could contribute to the University. 

The Nominating Committee is charged with 
recommending members from the external 
community to the Board of Governors. The 
composition of the Board provides for 23 of 
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the Board’s 40 members to be representative 
of society outside the University. Appoint- 
ments are for renewable three-year terms. 
There is no honorarium for service as a Board 
member. 

It is the aim of the Nominating Committee 
to maintain full membership of a responsible 
and effective Board of Governors, which is 
responsive to the changing needs of students, 
the University, and the immediate community. 
Our Governors must be (1) genuinely interest- 
ed in education and the well-being of students 


and (2) energetic and actively committed to 
Concordia University. Every Governor is 
expected to serve on at least one of the stand- 
ing committees of the Board and may, from 
time to time, be involved in special projects. 

In evaluating nominations, the Nominating 
Committee will take into account the candi- 
date’s connection with Concordia, the candi- 
date’s activities in the local community, and 
the complementarity of the candidate's attrib- 
utes to those of other Board members. 

All nominations will be acknowledged, and 
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retained for consideration by the Nominating 
Committee in this and subsequent years. To 
be considered for vacancies in the coming aca- 
demic year, your nomination must be received 
no later than June 6, 2002. 

Please forward nominations, in confidence, 
to Danielle Tessier, Secretary of the Board of 
Governors and Senate, Room S-BC-320, Con- 
cordia University. 

As there can be no assurance that a nomi- 
nee will be offered a seat on the Board, please 
be discreet. 
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Big-city graduate encounters life in a small town 


Though we both felt embraced by the little community, we knew we would always be “from away” 


BY KATE SHINGLER 





Kate Shingler graduated from the 
one-year Diploma in Journalism pro- 
gram last spring, and decided to take a 
job on a newspaper in a small town. 


| iio away on the last day of 
classes in the rusted Pontiac my 
boyfriend Bradley and 1 had bought 
for $250. 

Our destination was 1,600 km east 
of Montreal, a tiny seaside communi- 
ty of 600 year-round residents. 
Annapolis Royal was once North 
America’s first colonial settlement, 
then the capital of Nova Scotia. Now 
it’s a seasonal tourist town where 
they roll up the street, come winter. 

There was only one apartment 
available in town last April, so 
despite the olive green bathtub, toilet 
and sink (no shower), the brown 
painted floor in the bedroom and the 


Staff Appeal: 


generously applied fake wood pan- 
elling, we gladly moved in. 

I had been hired as a general 
assignment reporter for the weekly 
newspaper The Spectator and its twin 
community publication in 
Bridgetown, The Monitor. I was in 
charge of writing news stories, arts 
reviews and feature pieces, as well as 
taking all my own photographs. 

Because editors not only assigned 
stories, but did layout and writing 
too, it always felt like we were under- 
staffed. Still, I found the job enjoy- 
able and challenging. Reporters are 
held particularly accountable for their 
accuracy and objectivity in a place 
where you are bound to meet the 
mayor in line at the grocery store. 

Among the events I covered, there 
were the Princess Tea and Fashion 
Show; a pancake-flipping contest; a 
four-hour sweat lodge ceremony at a 
nearby reserve; and a Halloween 


Advancement asks, but also gives 


Ss in the Office of University Advancement and Alumni Relations recent- 
ly reached their goal of $10,000 for an endowment to provide an annual 


in-course bursary to a student demonstrating a commitment to yolunteerism. 

Ninety-five per cent of the staff members contributed to this project, show- 
ing real team spirit, in the words of the Coordinator of Faculty and Staff Giv- 
ing Dorothy Massimo. The endowment was launched with a celebration last 
year, and a last-minute fundraising blitz raised $380 in less than 48 hours to 
more than top up the fund. 

Massimo said, “Concordia has always been known for its commitment to 
the community. By encouraging young volunteers, we can advance the notion 
of volunteering as a valuable investment in our communities, and as an 
enriching experience for our students.” 

As many as 50 per cent of Concordia’s full-time students depend on some 
form of financial aid from the university and government through loans and 
grants. In 2000-2001, more than 6,000 Concordia students received almost 
$35 million from the government. 

A recent award recipient summed up her appreciation: “It gave me the 
Opportunity to integrate my dreams into my life as a student to a depth I did 
not imagine possible.” 





Winners of the weekly Staff Appeal draw so far: 
Pah nit ett: Sdentdla _ni--2cniaatli as 


Terry Too (Office of the Registrar) _ Irene Ferullo (Vice-Rector IR/SG) 





Karen Ayotte-Guibord (Vanier Library) 
Judith A. Robinson 
(Purchasing Services) 








Elizabeth Wise (SGW Bookstore) 
Bernard Glover (Campus Ministry) 
More draws to come! 














Scholarships have a Swedish connection 


continued from page 7 


Before she died in 1935, Benedicks set aside enough money for the Brucebo 
Foundation, which awards two prizes annually. 

The Bruce Travel Scholarship provides funding for a European trip of study 
and research, and the Brucebo Summer Grant finances a working stay at cot- 
tages in Gotland, where the Bruces once lived. Over the years, a number of the 
winners have been from Concordia. 

Retired McGill geography professor Jan O. Lundgren has been administer- 
ing the awards for some 30 years, and calls himself “a Gotlander from time to 
time.” He said at the luncheon that every recipient has been so enchanted with 
the Nordic light and general ambience of Gotland that they ask to stay longer 
than the three months provided by the scholarship. 

Concordia Art Education Professor Andrea Fairchild was instrumental in 
bringing the Brucebo project to Concordia. She was at the luncheon, along 
with a number of representatives of the university and of Fine Arts. 

Among the guests were several members of the Brucebo jury, including 
Concordia faculty member Kathryn Vigesaa-Lipke, plus Jan Lundgren, liaison 
officer of the Foundation, and Fredrik Wetterqvist, press and cultural affairs 
officer for the Swedish Embassy. —Barbara Black 









Kate Shingler in the newsroom 


haunted house put on by residents in 
a local nursing home. 

Two pieces of advice that have 
stayed with me from my journalism 
program at Concordia, and served 
me well, are the following: In the 
mad rush before deadline, avoid the 





ino Ricci, who won the 

Governor-General’s Award 
in 1991 for his first novel, Lives of 
the Saints, when he was fresh out 
of Concordia’s creative writing 
program, is turning heads once 
again. 

He has written a novel called 
Testament that takes for its subject 
the historical Jesus of Nazareth. 
Ricci told Martin Levin of The 
Globe and Mail Books, that “the idea 
had been brewing for 20-odd 
years, back to my childhood obes- 
sion with the stories of the Bible. 

“I was interested in how you 
define spirituality and what hap- 
pens when you go back to the 
source. Also, what role Christianity 
plays in our own culture, and how 
serious talk about it is so rare. It 
seems we are ready to talk openly 
about the most intimate personal 
things, but spiritual matters are off- 
limits in polite company, almost an 
embarrassment.” 

The Toronto Star reported that 
Ricci got a whopping advance for 
the book and the subsequent 
books in the first trilogy: 
$500,000. It was enough to lure 
him away from his former publish- 
ers, McClelland and Stewart. 

Neil Bissoondath has used his 
teaching stint at Concordia in the 
early 1990s as the inspiration for a 
new novel, his fourth, called Doing 
the Heart Good (Cormorant Books). 
In it, a fictional retired Concordia 
English professor called Alastair 
Mackenzie faces the tensions of 
English-French relations in the 
period leading up to the 1995 ref- 
erendum. Bissoondath was born in 
the Caribbean and lived in Toronto 
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temptation to include last-minute 
colourful details you haven't had time 
to confirm, and, as Professor Linda 
Kay always advised us, dress for the 
occasion. I wore delicate, expensive 
sandals to cover the birth of a baby 
reindeer at the Upper Clements 
Wildlife Park, not a very practical 
decision! 

There were things I expected about 
living in such a tiny place. Clearly 
there would be no shopping, restau- 
rants or nightclubs. A major draw- 
back I had not anticipated, however, 
was the complete absence of other 
young people. Everyone who grows 
up in the sticks leaves as soon as they 
can. 

During our year in the country, 
Bradley and | socialized with local 
business owners, artists and theatre 
directors — couples whose own chil- 
dren had moved out, leaving them 
free to chat over a couple jugs of 


Literary Concordians making the news 


Writers in the spot are up and coming, tried and true 


before coming to Quebec. Now he 
is perfectly bilingual, married to a 
francophone, and living and teach- 
ing in Quebec City. 

However, his portrayal of an 
old-school Montreal anglophone is 
nuanced. Bryan Demchinsky, 
reviewing the novel in The Gazette, 
said, “His character is presented in 
respectful, even affectionate, 
terms.” 

Catherine Kidd figured in 
writer/photographer Monique 
Dykstra’s “Eye on Montreal” fea- 
ture in the Sunday, May 5, Gazette. 
Kidd, a writer/performer who 
graduated from and has taught in 
the creative writing unit at Concor- 
dia, talked about the obsession and 
discipline of writing. 

“It took six years to write my 
novel Bestial Rooms,” she said. “I 
didn’t read a single novel during 
those six years.I didn’t want other 
fictional voices crossing over and 
interfering with my work. 

“When it’s going well, it feels 
like something is moving through 
you. You're like a secretarial clair- 
voyant — trying to pay attention, 
writing everything down.” 

Kidd says that if she couldn’t 
perform her stories, she probably 
wouldn't write. 

Creative writing instructor 
Trevor Ferguson, well known as a 
novelist, is also a playwright. 

Long, Long, Short, Long — ring a 
bell? How about this? Toooot, 
toooot, toot, toooot. It’s an express 
train, coming round the track. It’s 
also the name of a play that opens 
June 28 at the Monument National 
in a production by Infinitheatre, 
directed by Guy Sprung. 







homemade red wine on a Saturday 
night. It was refreshing to be able to 
provide the youth angle in any dis- 
cussion, but we never achieved casu- 
al familiarity. 

In the warm summer months, liv- 
ing near lakes and hiking trails is 
divine. We swam after work or went 
biking on a rocky cliff overlooking 
the Bay of Fundy. My rugged out- 
door life ended in January, though, 
because the sheer amount of snow 
nearly paralyzed me. With few snow- 
plows and salt trucks, the snow in 
rural areas just piles up. 

I realize now that a year is not 
enough time to begin to understand 
or appreciate small-town life. Though 
we both felt embraced by the little 
community, with its rich theatre pro- 
gram and active arts council, even my 
children’s children would still have 
been called “from away” in Annapolis 
Royal. 





Ferguson spent part of his youth 
working in Canada’s rugged interi- 
or, and that period has been the 
inspiration for much of his work, 
including the prizewinning novel, 
The Timekeeper. Ferguson has writ- 
ten eight novels in all, including 
two thrillers under the pseudonym 
John Farrow, City of Ice and Ice 
Lake. 

Here is Infinitheatre’s descrip- 
tion of Long, Long, Short, Long. “It’s 
1967. Five men are living in a 
bunk car in the wilds of northern 
B.C. building a railway bridge: 
young and old, hopeful and des- 
perate, intelligent and simple- 
minded, ambitious and content, a 
pan-Canadian combination of race 
and roots, Dutch, Italian, Por- 
tuguese, WASP. Their struggle is to 
discern worth in their lives and in 
their labour.” 

Before that production, 
Infinitheatre will present The 
November Company in The Quali- 
ties of Zero, a successful play by 
Jason Richmond, who studied 
acting at Concordia. In the compa- 
ny are a number of Concordians, 
including John Mountsteven, 
Sarah Blumel, Catherine Tassé 
and retired English professor 
Harty Hill. 

The Qualities of Zero runs June 6- 
23 and Long, Long, Short, Long runs 
from June 28 to July 14, both in the 
du Maurier Theatre of the Monument 
National on St. Lawrence Blvd. For 
tickets, call 987-1774. 

Catherine Kidd will perform from 
Bestial Rooms on Friday, May 31, at 
the Shout at Eternity art event, Bain 
St. Michel, 5300 St. Dominique St. 
For more information, call 937-2054. 

























































Concordia’s Thursday Report 


Teaching the politically committed 


Sessions with Burmese students often ended overtime 


Bill Gilsdorf and Susan Joiner taught 
in the Communication Studies Depart- 
ment for about 25 years, and recently 
retired. They have been travelling and 
working in Asia. Residents of Alexan- 
dria, Ont., they have written a number 
of articles for the Glengarry News, from 
which we present excerpts. 

Coincidentally, Burma, also know as 
Myanmar, has been in the news, 
because the opposition leader and Nobel 
Peace Prize winner Aung San Su Kyi 
was released from house arrest. 


BY BILL GILSDORF 


small resort on the outskirts of 

Chiangmai, in northern Thai- 
land, was the site for my workshop 
with a group of officers of the All 
Burma Student Democratic Front 
(ABSDF), 12 men and three women, 
mostly in their mid-30s. 

| had been told very little about the 
participants, except that they had lit- 
tle English and they wanted training 
in strategies to gain increased media 
coverage for their concerns. A 
Burmese translator would be neces- 
sary for the six intensive days of 
media training. 

After a short walk to calm my 
nerves, I entered the conference 
room five minutes early to find every- 
one in their seats, ready to start. Used 
to the casualness of North American 
students, this was my first taste of 





Bill Gilsdorf, in Thailand 


how serious and dedicated these 
“students” were. For the next six 
days, each session started exactly on 
time and often ended overtime, with- 
out the usual signs of restlessness and 
“Let’s get out of here” so prevalent in 
a North American classroom. 

The All Burma Student Democratic 
Front was one of the first opposition- 
al groups formed after the August 8, 
1988, uprising of millions of 
Burmese, to which the military gov- 
ernment responded with brutal 
repression, killing thousands. For 
almost 14 years, this group of former 
students, representing a number of 


ethnic groups, has been combining 
humanitarian aide and education 


with armed resistance “inside,” a term 


that most Burmese in exile use to 
refer to their homeland. 

The maintenance of armed resis- 
tance has been a source of dissension 
within the group, and it was a trou- 
bling dilemma for me. The ABSDF 
military, now shrunk to about 100, is 
primarily used for defensive purposes 
when groups go “inside” to deliver 
medical or other assistance. Half of 
the 15 people in my workshop spend 
an average of six months each year 
“inside,” and the other months work- 
ing along the Thai-Burma border. 

Part of their “real world” is con- 
stant surveillance. To my surprise, 
but not theirs, we were visited three 
times by three different security 
forces, who just walked into the 
room unannounced, listened for a 
while, took pictures and names, and 
then left. 

Because of the routine of having to 
wait for translation after almost every 
sentence, I had time to actually watch 
faces as ideas connected, or confu- 
sion registered. I could see in the eyes 
of these Burmese participants an 
intensity that signalled lifelong pur- 
pose. 

For me, there was the gift of a 
renewed vision of the importance of 
teaching and learning, and the 
knowledge that for many, like those 
in the All Burma Student Democratic 
Front, education really is for the real 
world. 


Burmese refugee women focus on learning 


Families living in Thai camp dream of peace 


BY SUSAN JOINER 


wenty-two Burmese refugee 

women sat on bamboo mats in a 
long, open room, waiting for me to 
begin the four-day workshop on 
community-building. Their 24 chil- 
dren had been skillfully steered out- 
side to play for the day by the 
babysitters. 

For the next four days we would 
work six hours a day, our discussions 
painstaking, as they were conducted 
through a translator. The women 
were earnest, focused, good- 
humoured and tireless in their efforts 
to learn. 

Owing to a series of helpful con- 
tacts, chance encounters and good 
luck, | was able to go to Mae Hong 
Son, in northern Thailand, to offer 
this workshop. The women who 
came to the training in Mae Hong 
Son had travelled long distances from 
refugee camps along the Thai-Burma 





and India-Burma borders. As 
refugees, they are “illegals” in Thai- 
land, and therefore, without docu- 
ments. Without these documents, 
they risk arrest for travelling beyond 
the limits of the refugee camps. 

Without these documents they 
also could not leave the small com- 
pound, comprising two small houses, 
a yard surrounded by a high bamboo 
fence, and only one bathroom for the 
two months of training. For many, 
their husbands are back in the jun- 
gles of Burma, where they may stay 
for six months at a time. 

The Burmese Women’s Union, 
which organized this program, is one 
of several organizations with a man- 
date to increase the participation of 
women in the political process. This 
involves organizing, providing sup- 
port and offering training to women 
who live in exile along the border 
areas Burma shares with Thailand, 
India and China. 


Call for golfers and duffers! 


Friends of Concordia University Athletics are invited for a day of fun and friendship at the 
Concordia Athletics Golf tournament on Friday, June 7 at the Hemmingford Golf Club. 


As these women will be giving 
leadership in their own camp com- 
munities on their return, I asked 
them to draw their vision of what 
their communities will look like in 
the future. They drew a village with 
streets, a bus and a taxi stand. There 
were several schools, a fish farm, 
fields under cultivation and flowers 
and trees everywhere. 

They drew people with smiling 
faces and women and men working 
together in harmony. These images 
were poignant because they are so far 
from the current reality in the refugee 
camps where they live. These are the 
images that drive many thousands of 
refugees to devote their lives to 
bringing down the military regime so 
that they can return to Burma and 
rebuild their communities. 

Are you a Concordia retiree who 
would like to share similar experiences 
with CTR readers? Please contact the 
editor, at barblak@alcor.concordia.ca. 








Concordia graduate finds 
success on the small screen 


BY ELYSIA PITT 


ichelle Latimer is lighting up prime time with her role in the 
dramatic Showcase series Paradise Falls. 

In Paradise Falls, Latimer portrays 18-year-old Trish Simpkin, a 
young woman who is trying to find where she belongs in a small but 
complex community. The series has finished its first season to enthusi- 
astic reviews. The cast is a compilation affair, with Gemini-award-win- 
ning performers like Art Hindle, Dixie Seatle and Victoria Snow in the 
mix. “Trish is very outgoing and a little lost too,” said Latimer of her 
teenage persona. “She,s really searching for her roots.” 

Latimer’s own roots reach right back to Concordia, where she gradu- 
ated in 1997 with her bache- 
lor’s of fine arts degree in 
theatre performance. 

Nancy Helms, associate pro- 
fessor in the Theatre Depart- 
ment, remembers Latimer 
fondly. She described her as a 
conscientious student who was 
very serious about her life as a 
performer. 

“In a way, Michelle is always 
with me,” Helms laughed, 
explaining that she has a post- 
card covered in corks that 
Latimer sent back to her from New York. Helms said it was a thank 
you for a “magic exercise” that is taught to students: A cork is placed in 
the mouth so that the tongue must work against the cork during 
speech. It’s a cure for those who speak too fast or mumble. 

Practical experience is key to the program’s success, according to 
Ralph Allison, associate professor and coordinator of theatre perfor- 
mance. “What we're trying to do more and more is to open up doors 
for students,” he said. 

That’s exactly what the program did for Latimer. “I hadn't really 
been exposed to any kind of intense training before that. All I'd done 
was school plays,” she said. “It helped me to make some choices about 
where | wanted to direct my career.” 

Latimer may have lacked experience when she came to Concordia, 
but Allison said the program still only takes the very best students. On 
average, between 100 and 150 are granted an audition for the pro- 
gram, of whom only about 16 will be selected. 

“We get students into our program who are highly motivated to start 
with,” Allison said, indicating that the quality of its students is a key 
ingredient to the department's success. 

Latimer attributes her own successes to a combination of factors, 
including the training she has received and the support of her agent, 
Kish Iquball of Gary Goddard and Associates. It was with his backing 
that she made the decision to spend a year of her career focused on 
film and television. 

“The first five months were difficult,” Latimer remembered, “but I 
was very lucky because I got seen for big parts right away.” 

Since her role in Paradise Falls, the calibre of roles Latimer is able to 
reach for has changed. In April, she shot a pilot for CBS, UPN and 
Columbia Tri-star called One for the Money. She played a prostitute 
from New Jersey, and said she hopes that her role in the series might 
be ongoing. 

Although her television career is proceeding well, Latimer still works 
in the theatre industry. She spent most of the winter in Montreal doing 
a one-woman theatre show called Idiot, in which she portrayed an 
angst-ridden teenager contemplating suicide. 

“It inspires me to relate to people,” said Latimer, who tries to main- 
tain a balanced view of success and the struggles of performing. “No 
matter what perils you come up against, at the end of the day, in the 
grand scheme of things, everything is relative.” 

Michelle Latimer can be seen on Paradise Falls on Monday nights at 9 
p.m on Showcase. 


Michelle Latimer 












@ Correction: In the last issue of the Thursday Report 
(May 9), we published a photo of art students from other 
countries who had mounted an exhibition in the VAV 
Gallery, called Elsewhere. We unfortunately misidentified 
one of the students, Bente Halsnes, from Norway (seen in 
the photo). 


Cost: $150 per person and a tax receipt will be issued for the donation portion of the ticket ($50). You may designate 
your donation to a specific varsity team or to the athletics general fund. Sign up as a 
foursome or less, we will be happy to complete your group. 


For information on registering or to donate prizes, please contact, head football coach, Gerry McGrath at 848-3845 or 
by e-mail at gmac@alcor.concordia.ca, or Advancement Officer, Paul Chesser at 848-4977 or 
paul.chesser@concordia.ca. 
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The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confiden- 
tial psychotherapy and assessment for 
adults, couples, families, children and 
teenagers. By appointment only: 848-7550. 





Art 


Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery 
Monday to Friday 11am-7pm; Saturday 
1pm-5pm; closed Sundays. 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free. Info: 848-4750. 

¢ Afterimage: Evocations of the Holo- 
caust in Contemporary Canadian Arts and 
Literature. A launch for the new book edit- 
ed by Loren Lerner and published by the 
Concordia University Institute for Canadi- 
an Jewish Studies, Thursday, May 23, 6 
to Spm. With several works from the orig- 
inal Afterimage exhibition. Information: 
848-2068 





¢ Montreal Museums’ Day. The Gallery 
invites the public to take a look behind the 
scenes, by attending an exhibition instal- 
lation on Sunday, May 26, 9am - 6pm. 


CPR classes 


Environmental Health and Safety 

For more information, contact Donna 
Fasciano at 848-4355 or visit our web 
site at http;//relish.concordia.ca/EHS/. 


Sunday, May 26 
BCLS Re-certification 
Thursday, May 30 
Heartsaver 
Sunday, June 2 
Baby Heartsaver 
Tuesday, June 4 
Heartsaver 
Saturday, June 15 
BCLS 

Friday, June 21 
Heartsaver 








aca 


Campus Ministry 


http://advocacy. concordia.ca/ministry/, 
Loyola: Belmore House, L-WF 101, 2496 
W. Broadway, 848-3588; SGW: Annex Z 
rooms 102-106, 2090 Mackay, 848-3590. 


Buddhist Meditation 

Meditation instruction and sitting. Annex Z, 
Room 105, Wednesdays 11:45am-1pm and 
5:15-6:45pm. Tuesdays at Loyola: Belmore 
House (2496 West Broadway) 11:45-1pm. 


Concert Hall 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W. Box office: Monday-Fri- 
day, 10am-noon, 2-5pm. Reservations 
through Admission at 790-1245 or 
www.admission.com. For more listings: 
http://oscar.concordia.ca. 


Sunday, May 26 

The Leonardo Project and Centre for the 
Study of Learning and Performance pre- 
sent pianist Anna Szpilberg, in “Timing 
the Muse,” a lecture/recital directed by 
Phil Cohen, 8pm. With Karen Kadaravec, 
Joanne Fillion, Pamela Korman. Samuel 
Bronfman Building 1590 Dr. Penfield. 
Admission is free. Info: 848-2245 





back page 


Events, notices and classified ads must reach the Public Relations Department 
(BC-115) in writing no later than 5 p.m. on Thursday, the week prior to the 
Thursday publication. Back Page submissions are also accepted by fax (848- 
2814) and e-mail (ctr@alcor.concordia.ca). For more information, please contact 
Debbie Hum at 848-4579. 


Sunday, May 26 

Collége Notre-Dame, Spring Concert, 
2pm. Featuring the Wind Orchestra as 
well as Junior and Beginner Harmony 
Ensembles. Directed by Bertrand 
Bouchard and Marc Deschamps. Informa- 
tion: 739-3371, ext. 2499 or email 


musique@collegenotre-dame.qc.ca. 


Monday, May 27 

The Department of Music presents Geon- 
uh Yu, violin student of Eleonora Turovsky, 
5pm. Works by Mozart, Bartok, Poulenc 
and Stravinsky. Tickets at the door only: 
$5 general admission, free for students 
with ID. 


Wednesday, May 29 

The Department of Music presents Marie- 
Anne Rozankovic, violin student of 
Francine Pépin, 8pm. Works by Bach, 
Beethoven and Ives. Tickets at the door 
only: $5 general admission, free for stu- 
dents with ID. 


Thursday, May 30 

A Night of Comedy, 8pm. A benefit show 
for the Auxiliary of the Montreal Chil- 
dren's Hospital, featuring Ernie Butler's 
Comedy Nest Road Show. All proceeds 
donated to the Montreal Children's Hospi- 
tal. Tickets $25, available at the hospital, 
412-4400 x22384, and at the West End 
Art Gallery, 1358 Greene Avenue. Also 
available at the Admission Network, 790- 
1245, and the OPCH box office. 


Friday, May 31 

Montreal Chamber Music Festival — 
Chamber Jazz and Jeans, 8pm. Featuring 
Gilles Apap and “The Colors of Invention.” 
Works by Scarlatti, Vivaldi, Bartok, 
Kreisler, Bach, Saraste and others. Infor- 
mation or reservations: 489-3444 


Counselling and 
Development 


SGW: H-440, 848-3545; Loyola: 2490 
W. Broadway, 848-3555. 


Student Success Centre 

Drop by H-481 and speak to us about any 
of the personal, academic or career con- 
cems you may be experiencing. We can 
point you in the right direction. 





LSS 
Assistance Program 
The Employee Assistance Program (EAP) 
is a voluntary, confidential counselling 
and information service available to all 
eligible employees and their immediate 
familes 24 hours a day, 7 days a week.. 
1-800-387-4765 (English) 

1-800-361-5676 (French) 


Log onto the EAP Web Page at 
http://eap.concordia.ca for helpful infor- 
mation about counselling services, lunch 
seminars, newsletters and lots more! 


Legal Information — 


Concordia's Legal Information Services 
offers free and confidential legal infor- 
mation and assistance to the Concordia 
community. By appointment: 848-4960. 


June 
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Meetings & Events 





An evening of readings 

Cary Fagan and Roma Gelblum-Bross, 
both of whom are published in Not Quite 
Mainstream: Canadian Jewish Short 
Stories, an anthology published by Red 
Deer Press and Concordia University and 
edited by Norman Rawin. Thursday, May 
30, 7 pm, Librarie Paragraphe Bookstore 
(2220 McGill College Ave.). Free admis- 
sion. Author signing and refreshments 
served. Information: 848-2068 


Benefit concert for Alzheimers 

The McGill Centre for studies in Aging 
and | Medici di McGill Orchestra conduct- 
ed by Iwan Edwards, present a benefit 
concert for Alzheimer research, featuring 
works by Cimarosa, Bizet, Ravel, Grieg 
and Offenbach. Monday, June 3, 8pm, 
Erskine and American United Church, 
Sherbrooke W. and du Musée. Admission 
$20. Information: mcsainfo@po- 
box.megill.ca 


Images of Salvation 

An exhibition of masterpieces from the 
Vatican and other Italian collections at the 
Royal Ontario Museum, in conjunction 
with the World Youth Day June 8 to Aug. 
11. Tickets are from $5-18. WYD partici- 
pants with ID: $5. Museum/Niagara Falls 
package also available: $170 for non- 
WYD participants; $65 for WYD partici- 
pants with ID. Departures all weekends 
from June 8 to Aug. 10. Ticket purchase 
must be 2 weeks prior to departure. Call 
Marcia @483-4139 


Sahaja Yoga Workshops 
Experience true meditation with the 


_ awakening of your inner spirtual energy. 


Learn about the kundalini, the chakras and 
benefits, including overall balance and 
inner peace. Our workshops are always 
free and open to the public, held at 7pm 
Monday nights, Metro Laurier. Call Louise 
at 996-1670 


Concordia Toastmasters Club 

Be a successful, confident communica- 
tor. Learn to conduct business meetings, 
motivate people, do job interviews, sell 
ideas or products, and solve problems in 
an informal setting. Monday, 7th floor, 
H-760 from 5:45 to 7:45pm. Lucy Wong 
848-4952 or lwong@alcor.concordia.ca 


Students for Literacy at Concordia 
Find out how two hours a week can 
improve literacy in Montreal. Join Frontier 
College Students for Literacy at Concor- 
dia, a student-run organization promoting 
the right to literacy. Great experience for 
those interested in teaching. For more 
information, contact us at 848-7454 or at 
stu4lit@alcor.concordia.ca 


Amnesty International Concordia 
Interested in leaming about human rights? 
Amnesty Intemational Concordia Universi- 
ty holds bi-weekly public meetings on 
Thursday evenings. For more information 
please email aicu@mail.com. 
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OCD and depression research 

The Psychology Department at Concordia 
University needs people for studies of 
Obsessive-Compulsive Disorder (OCD) and 
Depression. If you have unwanted, intru- 
sive thoughts that cause anxiety, or 
repeat things to reduce your anxiety, 









AND/OR you have been feeling sad or 
depressed for an extended time, or have 
lost interest in most of your usual activi- 
ties please call (514) 848-2199 Partici- 
pants will receive a list of treatment 
resources and compensation. 


Administration ink lee Sonal 
The next information sessions on the 
Graduate Diploma in Administration and 
the Graduate Diploma in Sport Adminis- 
tration (DIA/DSA) is on Thursday, May 23 
at 6pm, 1550 de Maisonneuve W., GM 
403-2, 4th Floor. To sign up: 848-2766 or 
diadsa@jmsb.concordia.ca. 


World forum on drugs 

The First World Forum on Drugs, Depen- 
dencies and Society will be held in Mon- 
treal from Sept. 22-27. Delegates from 
some 60 countries will examine the 
human, social, environmental and eco- 
nomic impacts of drugs and dependen- 
cies. For information call 340-4550. 


Auditions for Contemporary Dance 
Auditions for September 2002 entry to the 
Department of Contemporary Dance take 
place Saturday, May 25, for Majors and 
Electives. Please visit our web site 
http://dance.concordia.ca to fill in our pre- 
audition questionnaire or call 848-4740 
for more information on how to register 
for an audition. 

Hypnosis study 

We are currently conducting a study on 
individual differences in hypnotizability, 
and are looking for participants. Please 
call 848-2213 and leave your name and 
phone number or drop by PY-037. Ask for 
Hana. 


Office of Rights & 
Responsibilities 








The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
university community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
848-4857, or drop by GM-1120. 


| 





The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and assistance 
with university-related problems. Call 
848-4964, or drop by GM-1120. 








Wondering what to do this fall? How 
about helping other students and learning 
about yourself in the process? The Peer 
Support Program is now accepting applica- 
tions. To find out more, come to the infor- 
mation session on Thursday, 9 May, 5pm - 
7pm at 2090 Mackay, Room 105 or contact 
Ellie Hummel (848-3590 or Ellie. Hum- 
me!@concordia.ca), or visit our site: 





presents a musical comedy based on 
Sholom Aleichem’s /t’s Hard to be a Jew. 
Presented in Yiddish with English and 
French supertitles. Gala performance ($50) 
Thursday May 23, 8pm. Performances 
May 21-June 13. Tickets $15-29. Box 
Office: 739-7944 





Apartment to sublet 

August 1-October 31. 2 1/2 in downtown 
Montreal, corner de Maisonneuve and 
Atwater (10 min. walk to Concordia, 15 
mins to McGill, 2 mins to Metro Atwater. 
Luxurious, well-managed building with 


24-hr doorman. Laundry, gym, pool, 
sauna. All included + air-conditioning in 
summer. $636/ month. Option to renew. 
Please call 846-9765. 


Condo for sale 

Downtown on Drummond St, 11th floor, 
two bedrooms and bathrooms, balcony, 
indoor garage and pool, sauna, rooftop 
sundeck, river and mountain views, 24h 
doormen and video security. 282-0338. 


Apartment to rent 

CDN, adjacent Outremont (near Hépital 
Ste-Justine). 7 1/2, upper duplex, heated, 
indoor garage. Peter 848-8670 


Seeking summer rental 

Vacationing professional couple with 
three children seeking a home to rent, 
July-August. Minimum 3 bedrooms, pref. 
NDG, Westmount, Montreal West, CDN 
or Outremont. Mariela 483-3143 


Studio to sublet 
Large, bright studio, de la Gauchetiare and 
Bleury, $250/mth. 849-3901 or 889-8736 


Roommate wanted 

Big, furnished room in bright apartment, 
near Loyola on Fielding Ave. Available 
immediately for non-smoker, heated. 
Includes cat companion. 483-4754 


Rooms for rent 

Two furnished rooms available, $300 or 
$350/month, near Loyola. For responsible 
non-smoker. Includes dog companion. Call 
481-9461 


Room for rent 

Looking for a flatmate to share a 6 1/2 
apartment beginning July 2002. Fully fur- 
nished, Montreal adjacent Westmount 
$500/month (all included). Close to Metro 
Snowdon, 10 minutes from downtown. 
Preferably non-smoker. Golden retriever 
shares home. Sonia Perreau 877-9818 
#232 (work), 483-4106 (home). 


Sublet 

$350/month. Sherbrooke at Guy, two 
rooms available to share with one. Call 
Melissa at 937-7710 


Condo for rent 

NDG, bright, corner, brand new, 2 bed- 
rooms, DW, W/D connection, air condi- 
tioning, balcony, elevator, near Loyola, 
bus, garage extra, July 1, $1300. Call 768- 
5363, after 6:30pm. 


Sublet 

Until Aug. 31, option to renew. 3 1/2 on 
Ridgewood, off Cote-des-Neiges. New 
hardwood floors, huge windows, beautiful 
area. Bus 10 minutes to downtown. Close 
to all stores, walking paths in wooded 
area. $600/month. 733-0551 


Sublet available 

Large, furnished 3 1/2 in Westmount for 
non-smoker with no pets, from May 15-Aug. 
24 (time is negotiable). Close to metro, bus 
and shops. AC, indoor pool. 450-227-2431 


Car for sale 
1998, Black Golf GTI, $12,000, great con- 
dition. 231-2283 


Parking available 
In my driveway or garage, $50 monthly. 
Near Loyola. Carol 481-9461 


Business service 
| type quality term papers, essays, thesis, 


reports, etc., $1.25 per page. Call Kath- 
leen 487-1750. 


Editing and tutoring 

Not comfortable with written French? | 
can edit your nagging assignments and 
help write business or personal letters. 
Some English to French translation. Flexi- 
ble, fast, economical. Call now Rachel 
745-4833 


Editing service 

Need editing help with your article or the- 
sis? Canedit.ca offers professional ser- 
vice, with fast accurate results at 
reasonable rates. Excellent editing, with 
an emphasis on clean, clear writing, 
improves your work substantially. Con- 
tact: info@canedit.ca, 416-923-9208, 
WWW.canedit.ca. 


Editing etc. 

Spring graduate, with excellent writing 
skills, edits papers (BA, MA, PhD), and 
offers tutoring for a reasonable price. 
Also, | do income tax returns for students. 
biancageo@yahoo.com or 989-1838, and 
816-9915 (leave a message). 


Job 

Need a flexible schedule to make extra 
money while attending university? An 
opportunity to make an income without 
changing your lifestyle; no products to 
sell, no telemarketing. Leave a message 
at 940-2672 #5 or visit my website at 
www.excelir.ca/vincelabossiere. 


Computer repairs 
To fix your PCs call Ahday (514) 236-4608. 
Also training in Word, Excel, Access, Web 
design and graphics. 


Computer & Internet courses 
Word, Excel, PowerPoint. Internet access 
and maintenance. Nadia 824-5410 


Editor wanted 
Professor or student of literature to edit a 
novel. Dr. Zaman 845-7227 


For sale 
Beautiful chest of drawers $200/double 
mattress excellentcondition $100. Phone 
931-9683. 


Textbooks for sale 

Econ 201 Microeconomics textbook 
w/study guide, $45. Comp 218 C++, $20. 
Comp 238, $20. Comm 308, $10. Comm 
222, $10. Desc 382 Oracle, $30. Engl 207, 
$20. Desc 381, $30. Call Tina 931-4289 


Book for sale 
GRE CAT for Dummies, 4th ed. (incl. test 
prep. CD-ROM) like new, $15. Eleni 828-0083 


Bikes for sale 
Also bikes repaired. Matt 487-8356, or 
drop by 4633 Wilson, corner Somerled. 


Caregivers needed 

The West Montreal Readaptation Centre 
is urgently seeking applicants for full-time 
or respite caregiving for adults with an 
intellectual or physical disability (wheel- 
chair). Clients will reside with caregiver. 
Applicants must be mature and willing to 
make a 2-3 year commitment. Govern- 
ment remuneration is provided. Please 
call: Frank Vincelli : 514-363-3025, local 
2624. 


Volunteer animators needed 

Camp Kinkora seeks volunteer animators 
for June, July or August. Enjoy a mini- 
mum of one week at our beautiful lake- 
side camp in the Laurentians, working 
with children. Must be 18, sleep over. 
Transportation provided. First aid an 
asset, police check required. Contact 
Anna at 937-5351, ext. 264 by June 1, 
2002. 


Volunteers needed 

For the Juvenile Diabetes Research Foun- 
dation’s Annual Cyclothon, Sunday, May 
26, at Parc Lafontaine. A T-shirt, lunch and 
prizes to be won, tons of fun for everyone. 
744-5537 

Driver study 

Looking for participants for a study on how 
drivers use adaptive cruise control. Will 
take up to three hours, pay is $15/hour. 
Participants must be 21-34 and have a valid 
driver's license. Please contact 
malisia@tc.gc.ca, or (613) 998-1972. 


TESL course 

Career opportunity teaching English local- 
ly and abroad. Meet interesting people 
and possibly travel. Get TESL certificate. 
Académie Linguistique Internationale at 
270-3886 or teslali@hotmail.com. 


Teaching in China 

Looking for motivated and dynamic ESL 
teachers for a one-year contract in China. 
Return airfare, accommodations, food, 
monthly salary, Chinese classes, and 
other perks. For more info please contact 
Académie Linguistique Internationale at 
teslali@hotmail.com or 270-3886 


Educational trip to Italy 

May 27-June 21, four weeks with 80 
hours of Italian lessons. Approx. $1,350 
includes registration, lodging. Registration 
by March 31. Josee Di Sano 488-1778 


